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Norton 
Antivirus 

2007 



Blocks viruses 
and spyware with 
advanced protection 

• Detects and removes 
viruses and worms 

• Blocks spyware 
automatically 



1 Year Protection 




1 Window*' 
XPHomt/XPPre 



Norton 
Confidential 



Safeguards against 
online Identity theft 

• Blocks fake Web sites 



• Keeps password 




• Authenticates popul 




Powerful protection 
against viruses, spyware, 
and online identity theft. 



Here's how these Norton solutions 
help keep you protected. 

Removes viruses from email and llBtarrt merges 

Blocks internet worms st point of entry 

Stops spyware from tracking you online 

Blocks spyware from hijacking your computer 

Cards against online identity thdt 
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Symantec's Norton 

— Antivirus™ 2007 and Norton™ Confidential, 
bundledexciusivelyforBest Buy prevent 

Ise.spyware.andonline.dent.y 

theft. Find out more on page 16. 
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Calibrate Your New HDTV 



Top 5 Things To Know About Digital Cameras 



Great theater deserves a great setting. 




Sanus Natural Furniture creates a home entertainment setting that's as fresh as the dawn. Solid Grade A hardwoods are matched 

with tempered glass. A concealed wire management system keeps the lines uncluttered. Choose maple, cherry, mocha or black lacquer. 

See Sanus Natural Furniture and much more at www.sanus.com. It's scenery worth seeing. 
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SYSTEMS 



THE UIMIDIM OF FORM AMD FUNCTION 



www.sanus.com soo. 359. 5520 




Lifestyle Close-Up: 

Sources For Your HD 

Watching TV in HD isn't as easy as going to Best Buy 
and purchasing a sleek new plasma. You also have to 
have a high-def source in order to get HD program- 
ming, and it's important to consider your source 
options before you invest in the HDTV itself. When it 
comes to sources, your three choices are over-the-air 
broadcast, cable, and satellite, and this month, we take 
in-depth looks at each so you can be confident you're 
making the best decision for you and your family. 
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1U Your Sources For High-Definition TV 

Because HDTV Doesn't Just Fall Out Of Thin Air 
. . . Well, Actually, It Does 

Top 5 Things To Know About 

HD Sources 

43 Digital vs. Analog TV 

The Clock Is Ticking On Analog TV Broadcasts 

Free HD 

Tune In To OTA Broadcasts For Your HD Fix 

48 HD Via A Cable Provider 

One Pipeline, Hundreds Of Channels 

HD Via A Satellite Provider 

Beam It Down, Scotty 

54 Editor's Top 5 

Things To Consider When Choosing 
Your HD Source 

Lifestyle Close-Up Tips 

Budget For Your HDTV 
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Cover Story 



Stop, Thief! 

Protect Your Sensitive Information & System Programs 

With These Symantec Products Aweats than an' 



n Our Cover: 

Featured on our cover this month is Symantec's Norton Antivirus and 
Norton Confidential (bundled exclusively for Best Buy; $59.99). 



Open 



There's always something new, interesting, and stylish hap- 
pening in the world of consumer electronics. That's why the 
Open section packs the latest news and trends into the first 
few pages of First Glimpse, along with the sparkle and bling 
that you can buy to accessorize your devices. 
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CE News 



Outfit Your Life 

Accessories With Style 

24 His & Hers CE 
26 Fab Four 




A/V Club 



Some of our favorite electronic gadgets are the ones that pro- 
vide the sounds and pictures that move and entertain us and 
our friends and family. Whether you want to put together a 
wireless audio system for your home or just want help using 
the plasma TV in your living room, A/V Club can help. 

Z.O A/V Club Shopping Tips 

Buying A Bedroom LCD TV 

Top 5 Things To Know 

Before Buying A DVR 

30 Lessons In HDTV 

CableCARD Technology 

\5 I Top 5 Things To Know About 

1080p 





The High-Def Decision: 

TV Or Monitor? 

OO Know How 

Hide Your Cables 

Buy A Home-Theater System 

Get Movie-Quality Sound At Home 

Calibrating Your HDTV 

DIY vs. Pro 

38 HDTV Glossary 

39 Tips 

Keep Your Entertainment Center Clean 



Digital Studio 

Digital cameras and camcorders are changing the way we 
record the moments of our lives, from quick snapshots of fa- 
vorite vacation spots to priceless video clips of first steps and 
other important milestones. Get to know your new digicam or 
camcorder and learn what to do with your photos and video 
once you have them. 

D / Digital Studio Shopping Tips 

A Solid Foundation 

58 Shopping For A Digital SLR 

Pre-Buying Considerations 

OU Digital Camera Technique Tip 

Spot Metering 

O I Top 5 Things To Know About 

Memory Cards 

02. Top 5 Things To Know About 

Digital Camcorders 

0\5 Know How 

Use An External Flash 

64 Tips 

Photography On A UK Vacation 



CE ©Home 



The consumer electronics in our homes are 
no longer limited to TVs and DVD players. 
Smart appliances, home automation, and 
whole-house audio systems are becoming 
more and more common and affordable for 
families, and with so much available, why 
check CE at the door? 

OO CE@Home Shopping Tips 

Buy A Web Cam 

OO Get Music To Your Ears 

The Top MP3 Players For The Job 

69 Gift Of The Month 

Lexar JumpDrive Secure II 

70 Kids & Technology 

Specialty Keyboards For Kids 

72 Tips 

Get The Most From Your PDA 



CE Lite 



Most CE devices are all about fun. Here, we'll 
tell you about the latest albums and films to 
catch, so you can make sure your entertain- 
ment is as up-to-date as your gear. Also, read 
what real folks just like you are saying about 
how consumer electronics are affecting their 
everyday lives. 

Music & Movies 

Games & Gifts 

What They're Saying 

Are you planning to buy a new cell 
phone this year? 




Editor's Note 



I write often in this note about the complicated process of buying an HDTV. There is so 
much to know that we could easily fill every page of this magazine and still probably not 
cover it all. 

One of the most important considerations you have regarding your HDTV is where 
you'll get your HD programming; the source is not as sexy as the set, that's for sure, but it's 
just as crucial. This month's issue is full of important information you need before you even 
set foot into a store to buy an HDTV. Did you know you can get some HD programs for 
free? We'll tell you how in our article about antennas on page 45. If you want more of a 
variety of HD programming, read the articles on pages 48 and 51 about cable and satellite, 
respectively. And on page 55, we give you some guidelines on how to factor the monthly 
cost into your overall HDTV budget. 

It might seem a bit confusing at first, but our guide will help clarify the issue of where to 
get your HD source. Depending on your needs and what's avail- 
able in your area, you're sure to find something that will work 
for you. 

Live well, friends. 





Katie Sommer 

Editor, First Glimpse 

katie-sommer@firstglimpsemag.com 
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Cook to your music. 

Now cooking has a groove all its own — 
yours! When you listen to your iPod® with 
the iHorne iH5 ', you'll hear incredibly rich, 
natural stereo sound from our Reson8™ 
speakers. The iH5 even has a digital 
AM/FM clock radio. And it does all this 
while charging your iPod®, so it's ready to 
go when you are. 

The iH5 is great in any room in your house. 
Try one in the dining room. And add a 
key ingredient to all your culinary creations! 

iHorne is home base. 
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iHorne iH5 

To order, visit 
www.ihomedirect.com 

Or call toll free 

1 .800.925.6224 

30 day risk-free trial! 

iHorne" 

www. i homed irectxom 





HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 

1 iLounge.com | All Things iPod 



□ 
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For all docking iPods^ 
including iPod nano! 



Made for 

iPod 



iHorne is o rrademark of SDI Technologies Inc. 

iPod is a registered trademark of Apple Computer Inc., 
in the U.S. and in other countries. 
* except i Pod ' shuffle. iPod not included . 
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Special Product Section 



First Glimpse Special Product Section 



This special product section is produced in partnership with leading consumer electronics manufacturers 

and allows us to provide readers with the most timely product information possible. 

Browse through these First Glimpse pages to learn about the latest hot products. 



Canon PIXMA mini260 
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Canon PIXMA mini260 

MSRP: $199.99 
www.usa.canon.com 



PIXMA 




Quick, Portable & Easy Photo Printing 



Instead of only printing photos where your computer is, print 
where you are. The kitchen. The TV room. Even in the back- 
yard, using the optional battery. You can print directly from 
compatible memory cards, digital cameras, Bluetooth devices, 
even your camera phone. Its new Easy-Scroll Wheel makes 
operation easy, and the 2.5-inch TFT display lets you preview 
your images in high definition before printing. And thanks 
to its patented print head technology, you'll be amazed at 
your results. 

Exceptional resolution (up to 9,600 x 2,400 dpi) and more 
nozzles equal better quality, and the microscopic ink droplets 



produce exceptionally detailed photos. The 2.5-inch high- 
definition TFT display delivers sharp previews of your images, 
viewable from up to a 170-degree angle. 

The memory card slot lets you print photos directly from 
the camera (no computer needed!), and you can also print 
wirelessly from your IR-enabled mobile phone. 



Canon 
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Canon HV10 HD Camcorder 

MSRP: $1,299 

www.usa.canon.com 

Available at select Best Buy™ stores 

and www.bestbuy.com srr~—- i 



High-Definition Camcorder 



The name "Canon" has always meant cameras with optical ex- 
cellence, advanced image processing, superb performance, and 
the latest in technological advancements. Canon's new HV10 
high-definition video camcorder is no exception. 

The stylish Canon HV10 gives you the ultimate in HD 
video and digital photo quality in the world's smallest HDV 
camcorder.* 

Its 10X optical zoom lens and 2.96MP CMOS image sensor 
ensure meticulous detail and superior color reproduction. 

And with its HD and SD recording modes, you can make 
the move to HD without making your SD equipment obsolete. 



The HV10 is easy to use and delivers the high level of per- 
formance you've come to expect from Canon. 

It's the premium-quality camcorder that sophisticated and 
discerning videographers have been waiting for. 



*As of August 2006 



Canon 
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Canon Digital Rebel XTi 

MSRP: $899.99 

www.canon.com 

Available at select Best Buy™ stores and www.bestbuy.com 





Incredibly Advanced, Remarkably Simple 



The Canon EOS Digital Rebel XTi offers an unbeatable combi- 
nation of performance, ease-of-use, and value. It has a newly 
designed 10.1 MP Canon CMOS sensor plus a host of new 
features including a 2.5-inch LCD and the exclusive EOS 
Integrated Cleaning System, featuring a Self Cleaning Sensor 
and Canon's Picture Style technology, all in a lightweight, 
ergonomic body. The Digital Rebel XTi is proof positive that 
Canon continues to lead the way with its phenomenal 
digital SLRs. 

Other Digital Rebel XTi Features: 

• DIGIC II image processor 



3fps shooting with 27-frame burst and a 0.2-second 

startup time 

Print/share button featuring advanced camera-direct 

capabilities 

Fully compatible with over 60 EF and EF-S lenses and a wide 

range of EOS system accessories 



Cation 
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Symantec Norton Antivirus 2007 

MSRP: $39.99 

www.symantec.com 

Available at select Best Buy™ stores and www.bestbuy.com 1 




Norton 
Antivirus 



Windows" 
XPHome/XPPfo 
Eligible for Windows Vfeta 

compatibilily update* 



2007 




We protect more people from more online threats than anyone in the world. ^% Symantec . 



Blocks Viruses & Spyware With Advanced Protection 



Norton Antivirus 2007 automatically detects and removes 
viruses, spyware, unwanted adware, and Internet worms and 
provides protection updates. 

Other Norton Antivirus 2007 Features: 

• Detects and removes viruses and worms 

• Blocks spyware automatically 

• Prevents virus-infected emails from spreading 



Full System Scan performs a deep scan to remove existing 
viruses, spyware, and other threats 

Norton Protection Center provides a central place to easily 
check overall security settings 



^ Symantec. 
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Symantec Norton Internet Security 

MSRP: $69.99 

www.symantec.com 

Available at select Best Buy™ stores and www.bestbuy.com (° 




Norton 
Internet Security 



Windows 

XP Home /XP Pro 

Eligible lor 3 [ree Windows Vista- 
eompalibriiiy update" 



2007 



Norton Antivirus' 
Norton* Personal Firewall 
Norton ' An ti spy ware 

Norton ■ Antiphishing 

Stay protected from 
the latest online threats 



*/ Removes viruses 



1 Year Protection 
for up to 3 PCs 



PCWorfdU.S. 
July 2006 




We protect more people from more online threats than anyone in the world. ^ Symantec . 



Stay Protected From The Latest Online Threats 



From the moment you install it, you're getting protection 
from the latest online threats. Norton Internet Security is 
always running in the background to detect and block spy- 
ware, viruses, worms, crimeware, and other security risks. It 
also protects you from phishing Web sites designed to steal 
personal information. The smart two-way firewall blocks 
hackers from breaking into your computer and stops spyware 



from transmitting information over the Internet. And no 
matter where you connect online, your security settings are 
optimized to give you maximum protection. 

Norton Internet Security™ 2007 automatically protects 
you from the latest online threats including spyware, viruses, 
worms, phishing Web sites, and hackers, before they can 
cause harm. 
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Other Norton Internet Security Features: 

• Blocks online identity theft 

• Detects and eliminates spyware 

• Removes viruses and Internet worms 

• Protects against hackers 



^ Symantec, 
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Symantec Norton Confidential 

MSRP: $29.99 

www.symantec.com 

Available at select Best Buy™ stores and www.bestbuy.com H 




Norton 
Confidential 



Windows' XP Home/ 
XPPro/XP Media Center 




We protect more people from more online threats than anyone in the world. ^% Symantec, 



Safeguard Against Online Identity Theft 



Norton Confidential safeguards against online identity theft, 
protecting your private information from fraudulent phishing 
Web sites and crimeware before login, purchase, or any online 
interaction. 

Other Norton Confidential Features: 

• Blocks fake Web sites and crimeware 

• Keeps passwords protected 



Authenticates popular banking and shopping Web sites 
Removes known crimeware and blocks suspicious programs 
Inspects Web sites to make sure they're not fakes 



^ Symantec, 
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Altec Lansing iM9 

MSRP: $199.95 
www.alteclansing.com 
Available at select Best Buy T/ 
and www.bestbuy.com 




Extreme Sound & Rugged Portability 



You can't count on every room to have concert-hall acoustics. 


AC- or battery-operated 




That's why Altec Lansing's iM9 speaker system is such a good 


Charges your iPod 




choice for the dorm room or any room. 


MaxxBass technology 




It's compact, so it fits just about anywhere, and it is also 


Retractable dock 




easy to carry. It delivers high-volume, high-quality sound even 


Shock-resistant design 




in less-than-ideal surroundings. Shock-resistant elements en- 


Video output for photo iPod and new video iPod 


sure durability, and it comes with a rugged, backpack-style 


Deluxe backpack included 




carry bag. You can fit, sync, and charge all dockable iPods and 






link video iPods and photo iPods to a TV set, too. 






Other iM9 Features Include: 




1 


• Huge, crystal-clear sound with large speakers 


Altec 


Lansing® 
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Altec Lansing M602 

MSRP: $199.95 
www.alteclansing.com 
Available at select Best Buy T/ 




stores and www.bestbuy.com 



Fill Your Living Room With Sound 



Your iPod is ideal when you're on the go. But when you're 
hanging around the house, wouldn't it be great to fill the 
room — any room — with incredible sound? Introducing the 
Altec Lansing M602 powered audio system. 

It's the complete package: Striking good looks, plus rich, 
clear sound from its four custom-designed speakers. What's 
more, the AA602 is surprisingly affordable, so you can still send 
the kids to college. 

Just place your iPod into the M602's built-in dock 
and enjoy. 

The unit's digital amplification delivers powerful sound 
from a compact system; four specially engineered full-range 
neodymium speakers smoothly deliver a full spectrum of pure, 
distinct sound. XdB™ bass-enhancement technology creates 
deep bass without a subwoofer. 



The iPod and speaker functions (Play, Forward, Back, 
Volume, Bass, Treble, and Stand-By) are at your fingertips, and 
the built-in universal iPod dock allows data transfer and 
recharges your iPod. 

Finally, the M602 looks great in your living room or 
mounted on a wall, and it also enables you to play your iPod 
videos on most TVs (cable not included). 



^ 



Altec Lansing* 
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Mobile Edge Monaco Notebook Case 

MSRP: $99.99 
www.mobileedge.com 
Available at select Best Buy™ stores 
and www.bestbuy.com 




Going Mobile Like Never Before 



Bring the sophistication of the new Monaco notebook case by 
Mobile Edge on the road with you. This European-inspired de- 
sign combines the best in today's fashionable styles with its 
Microfiber quilted material, the buttery-soft poly-suede inte- 
rior, and the organization and comfort that only a lightweight 
laptop case can offer. Designed by women for women, the 
Monaco is so stylish you will want to carry it with or without 
your notebook. 

Beyond the elegant exterior lies all the technology you 
need in a notebook case. The Mobile Edge-exclusive Wireless 
Security Shield pocket helps block out unwanted access to 
your cell phone or PDA. Your new RFID passport or credit 
cards can be placed in this pocket to ensure your identity and 



confidential information is not compromised. The dedicated 
padded computer-protection compartment ensures your 
notebook is protected, and the matching detachable cell 
phone pouch offers another organizational option, too. 

The Monaco comes in two styles (accented with pink or 
white trim), both with equally impressive interiors and a de- 
tachable interior cosmetics pouch. Let the Monaco help show 
off your personal sense of style while looking terrific doing so. 



M0BILE3DGE 

Bring It On. 
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Stop, Thief! 

Protect Your Sensitive Information & System 
Programs With These Symantec Products 





anking, bill paying, and 
shopping are all com- 
mon online activities. 
Shopping is so common, 
in fact, that the Monday 
after Thanksgiving has 
earned its own special 
name: Cyber Monday. 

But it's not just the deep discounts 
and free shipping offers that make 
the Web a favorite shopping destination 
on that day, or any other day. Security 
programs should get their due, too, for 
making customers feel safe about en- 
tering credit card numbers and other 
sensitive information. 

Making the Web safe for consumers is 
the purpose of Symantec's Norton 
Confidential and Norton Antivirus 
2007. These programs are bundled 
exclusively for Best Buy, and you can 
purchase the bundle for $59.99. They 
safeguard your system and online activi- 
ties for just pennies a day. 

Norton Confidential 

Norton Confidential is loaded with tools 
to safeguard your online activities, 
particularly the data associated with 
accounts you create. Describing two es- 
sential components of this program will 
give you a good idea of how it works 
and how easy it is to use. 

The InfoVault. On Norton Confidential's 
main screen is a Tasks section. Open this 
to access the InfoVault, which, with 
your permission, will store all the log- 
in information for any Web site that 
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requires a password and/or username 
from you. This tool will protect you 
from unwittingly disclosing this infor- 
mation to an unauthorized site. In addi- 
tion, it will use the data stored here to 
automatically fill in your login informa- 
tion anytime you return to a Web site 
for which it is needed. 

To use the InfoVault, you must first as- 
sign it a password. Norton Confidential 
will instantly assess the strength of that 
password. Strong passwords are those 
with at least eight characters, includ- 
ing a minimum of one upper-case 
character, one lower-case letter, one 
number, and one symbol. 

After you set up the InfoVault, you 
won't see any information there; not 
until you visit a Web site where you 
have an account or set up an account 
will it begin collecting and storing your 
login info you need for each site. 

For instance, we visited the Web site of 
a gourmet coffee club to which we 
belong. Once we entered our password, 
a Norton Confidential screen appeared 
and asked if we wanted to save the login 
information for this location. We said yes. 

Then, when we returned to the InfoVault, 
we could view the login information for 
the coffee site by clicking the Manage 
Logins link. A list of all logins appears 
here, and you can click any of them to see 
more information about your login infor- 
mation for each site. Norton Confidential 
analyzes each password's strength, and 
you can change any password for a Web 
site right from this screen. 

A nifty feature of the InfoVault is the 
ability to quick launch any Web site you 
belong to from this screen. Another 
good feature is the ability to make ex- 
ceptions to the auto fill tool. If you 
don't want the InfoVault to automati- 
cally complete your login informa- 
tion for a particular site, you can make 
that exception. 



Before & After 

Before you install either Norton 
Confidential or Norton 
Antivirus 2007, make sure your 
system meets the minimum re- 
quirements for each: 

Norton Confidential 

• Windows XP Home 

• 300MHz processor 

• 256MB of RAM 

• 125MB of available hard 
drive space 

• Internet Explorer 6.0 

Norton Antivirus 2007 

• Windows XP Home 

• 300MHz processor 

• 256MB of RAM 

• 180MB of available hard 
drive space 

After you install the programs, 
activate each one and create a 
Norton Account. You'll also want 
to save the product key that comes 
with each program, even though it 
will be saved in your Norton 
Account, too. • 



You also can back up all the information 
in the InfoVault to another location, such 
as a CD, and password-protect that data. 

Phishing and crimeware protection. 

Norton Confidential automatically 
monitors the authenticity of any Web 
site you visit. Unlike the InfoVault, this 
part of the program requires less of your 
input. You'll notice the fraud monitor- 
ing status bar that appears under the 
Address Bar in Internet Explorer. This 
status bar won't change unless the pro- 
gram believes that the Web page you 
are viewing is fraudulent. 

Accessible under Settings, the Phishing 
Protection tool combats sites that try to 
dupe people into passing along sensitive 



information, and the Crimeware Pro- 
tection tool prevents malicious pro- 
grams — such as a keystroke logger 
or screen capturer — from working be- 
hind the scenes on your system to snare 
sensitive information. 

From time to time, open the Reports 
And Statistics section to see how many 
fraudulent sites these tools have pro- 
tected you from. You also can view de- 
tailed information about any programs 
Norton Confidential prevents from run- 
ning on your system. 

Norton Antivirus 2007 

Norton Antivirus 2007 provides users 
the protection they need from security 
threats to their system without re- 
quiring much input, if any. In fact, it's 
possible that you could install this pro- 
gram and never deviate from using the 
default settings, which will give you 
excellent protection. 

On the main program screen — an im- 
proved interface from that of Norton 
Antivirus 2006 — you can monitor and 
change settings for all tools. There are 
too many features to give an explana- 
tion of each, but we'll highlight a few of 
the most important. 

Scans. By default, Norton Antivirus 2007 
will run a weekly scan of your entire 
system. At any time, you can launch a 
full-system scan, run a scan of commonly 
infected areas of your system, customize 
a scan of any part of the system you de- 
sire, or change the frequency of the regu- 
larly scheduled scan. If a scan finds and 
removes anything, the program will list it 
in the Quarantined section. 

Norton Antivirus will run an initial full- 
system scan when you install the program. 
You can restore items that are quaran- 
tined, but chances are you won't want to. 

You also can quarantine an item you are 
suspicious of, even if Norton Antivirus 
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has not deemed it a risk. Further, you 
can submit the item to Symantec from 
the quarantined list to see if it poses a 
threat to your system. 

Auto-protection. The Settings section 
is command central for the ongoing 
protection Norton Antivirus provides. 
Basic security against viruses and spy- 
ware is provided by Auto Protect, which 
is always on. You can configure a few 
basic settings for this tool, such as how 
the program should respond when it 
encounters a low-security risk, but oth- 
erwise you should keep this tool on and 
let it work. It's the heart and soul of 
Norton Antivirus. 

Settings is also the place where you 
can configure protection for your 
email and instant messaging prog- 
rams. Norton Antivirus supports AOL 
Instant Messenger 4.7 or higher, Yahoo! 
Instant Messenger 5.x or 6.x, and MSN 
Messenger 6.0 or higher. You also can 
create program rules for Internet worm 
protection. These rules govern the in- 
bound access you grant — if any — to the 
programs on your system. 

Norton Antivirus protects your system 
from Internet worms by examining their 
signatures. These are identifying strings 
of data bits or binary patterns. Norton 



Update With The 
Right Program 

Norton programs are designed 
to work in conjunction with 
one another. Once you have mul- 
tiple products installed, you'll notice 
that you can access them from the 
same interface just by clicking the 
appropriate tab — a handy feature. 
But here's one thing to keep in 
mind. Before installing Norton 
Confidential and Norton 
Antivirus 2007, we had Norton 
Internet Security 2006 on our 
system. Because Norton Internet 
Security includes a version of 
Norton Antivirus, we had to re- 
move Norton Internet Security in 
its entirety to install Norton 
Antivirus 2007 (due to the fire- 
wall in Norton Internet Security). 

Thus, if you have Norton 
Internet Security 2006 and want 
to keep all of the features in that 
suite, update with Norton Internet 
Security 2007 ($69.99 for a one- 
year subscription). If you have 
Norton Antivirus 2006, updating 
with the 2007 version of this pro- 
gram should be sufficient. • 



Antivirus lists dozens and dozens of 
Internet worm signatures it monitors. You 
can drop a signature from the list, but you 
likely won't need to. The only circum- 
stance under which you should remove a 
signature from the list is if you receive re- 
peated warnings from Norton Antivirus 
about a possible attack on your system, 
and you know that harmless Internet ac- 
tivity is what is triggering the warnings. 

Minimal Effort, Minimal Cost 

If you are familiar with Symantec se- 
curity programs, you know that Live- 
Update is what keeps them effective. 
Symantec updates its programs through 
LiveUpdate with new definitions and 
trusted application lists to combat the 
latest spyware, adware, viruses, worms, 
and other threats. 

When you regularly run LiveUpdate, 
which you can do from the Quick Tasks 
section of the main program screen, you 
keep Norton Confidential and Norton 
Antivirus 2007 at their optimal level for 
the length of the programs' subscription. 

And that makes your system and data 
safe and secure with minimal effort 
and cost. B3 

by Rachel Derowitsch 
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HP To Award $ 6.7 Million For Technology Education This Year 



HP will award more than $6 million in cash and HP 
equipment to educational institutions in the 
United States and Puerto Rico this year as part of 
its ongoing Technology For Teaching Grant pro- 
gram. Universities and colleges are eligible for $2.8 
million in cash and equipment, and K-12 public 
schools will be awarded $3.9 million. The initiative 
is designed to increase the number of college stu- 
dents who graduate with degrees in high-tech 
fields by enhancing courses in math, engineering, 
and science and bring innovative uses of tech- 
nology into K-through-12 classrooms. 

Since its inception in 2004, the Technology For 
Teaching Grant program has awarded more than 
$36 million in cash and equipment to educational 
institutions. For instance, New Mexico State 
University, a 2005 grant recipient, incorporated 
the use of HP Tablet PCs in an expanded number 
of introductory math courses. And the Duke 
University School of Engineering, also a 2005 
grant recipient, designed an introductory 
engineering course around students' use 
of HP Tablet PCs in lecture halls and 
engineering labs. 




First-Class Extra: Airlines To Add iPod Docking Stations 



Conserving your iPod battery power 
on long flights may soon be a thing of 
the past. 

Beginning later this year, passengers 
on certain airlines can take advantage 
of a long-awaited addition to commer- 
cial flights: iPod docking stations. Apple 
says it is working with Panasonic Avi- 
onics to add combination docking sta- 



tions/seat-back screens on Continental, 
Delta, and Emirates airplanes. These 
new entertainment units will allow 
users to listen to their music playlists 
and watch their video content on 
the seat-back screen while recharg- 
ing their iPods. 

Initially, it appears these docking sta- 
tions will be limited to first class and 



perhaps business class travelers. But 
the terms of use differ depending on 
the airline. On United, for instance, 
iPod docks are available only for first 
class and business class travelers on in- 
ternational flights. However, Delta says 
it expects to install these units in all 
"domestic transcontinental" flights 
by 2008. 
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Kodak EasyShare Gallery 
Adds PhotoShow 

Customers of Kodak's online EasyShare 
Gallery (www.kodakgallery.com) now 
have the option of making a multimedia 
slideshow with their photos and burning 
the show to a DVD. The disc, which costs 
$19.99 to make, can hold up to 150 photos 
and can be customized with titles, music, 
animation, and package design. 

Slideshows are made possible by Kodak's 
integration of the PhotoShow DVD 
program, made by Simple Star 

(www.simplestar.com), with its PilOlO^nOW 
EasyShare Gallery. !■■■■■■ 
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Simple Star 
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TiVo Offers Home Movie-Sharing Service 

In partnership with One True Media, TiVo is making a home movie-sharing 
service available to its broadband-connected Series2 and Series3 customers. 
The service will allow TiVo customers to send their home videos to the TV 
sets of other TiVo customers via the One True Media Web site (www.one 
truemedia.com). 

Here's how it works: Upload one of your home movies to One True Media, 
where you can edit it, too, and you'll receive a personal TiVo channel code that 
you can distribute to your friends and family. Using that code, those other 
TiVo subscribers can watch the videos through the Now Playing List on their 
TiVo-connected TV. Using the One True Media service to send videos costs 
$3.99 per month, but there is no charge to receive videos through this service. 




Best Buy Opens 
Mobile Wireless Stores 

The first of five pilot Best Buy 
Mobile wireless stores opened in 
Manhattan in November as part 
of a partnership with The Car- 
phone Warehouse, an indepen- 
dent mobile phone retailer that 
has almost 2,000 wireless stores 
throughout Europe. 

Best Buy Mobile stores, some of 
which will be in Best Buy stores and 
some as standalones, sell a more 
comprehensive line of mobile 
phones and accessories for service 
providers such as Cingular, Sprint, 
and Verizon than customers find in 
traditional Best Buy stores. 

As part of its partnership with 
The Carphone Warehouse, Best 
Buy will initiate an IT support ser- 
vice for the European retailer sim- 
ilar to its Geek Squad service in the 
United States. 
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More Than Any Other City, Detroit Goes Wireless 

Among the largest 20 cities in America, Detroit ranks first in the percentage 
of households that have dropped their landline phone service. Telephia 
(www.telephia.com), which conducted the survey, calculates the "wire- 
less substitution rate" among urban areas as the number of cell-phone- 
only households divided by the total number of households in the 
metropolitan area. 

Last on the top 20 list is the usual tech-trendy San Francisco, with just 5.5% 
of homes getting rid of their landlines. Kanishka Agarwal, vice president of 
new products for Telephia, said, "It is a bit of a surprise to see this metro 
much lower on the list, but this could be driven by the area's high income 
level or its relatively low level of mobile network quality." 

Wireless Substitution Rates For Largest U.S. Cities 
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Samsung TVs Top Worldwide Shipments 



Among game Console owners 
who are considering buying a new 
console, 60% of PS2 owners would 
buy a PS3, compared to 45% of 

xbox owners who would up- 
grade to the Xbox 360, and 46% 
of GameCube owners who would 
buy a Wii. 

Source: ABI Research 



On Black Friday 2006, 39.5% of 
men and 27.5% of women bought 
CE or computer-related accessories. 

Source: National Retail Federation 



35% of teens aged 13 to 17 use in- 
stant messaging to communi- 
cate with their friends, compared 
to 11% of those aged 25 to 34 and 
6% of those aged 35 to 54. 

Source: Parks Associates 



LCD TV prices will decline at least 
30% this year, predicts analyst 
Wanli Wang with Credit Suisse. 

Source: Reuters 






More Samsung televisions were shipped worldwide in 2006 Q3 than any other 

brand of TV due to its strong sales of LCDs. Panasonic topped the global plasma 

TV market, with a 33% unit share in 

that category, and Sony's 36% share 

of RPTVs led that segment. Overall, 

global shipments of TVs reached 45.5 

million in the third fiscal quarter, 

which was up 7% over the same 

quarter in 2005. 

Shipments of plasma units (up 
38%), micro-display rear-projection 
TVs (up 36%), and LCD TVs (up 
35%) increased in North America 
from the previous quarter, and 
more than half of all TVs sold in 
North America during this time 
were HDTV. 



Shipments of HDMI-enabled devices 
will increase 78% each year through 
2010, while shipments of DVI- 

enabled devices will begin to 

decline this year. 

Source: \n-Stat 



85% of all notebooks shipped in 
North America in Q3 2006 had a 
wide aspect-ratio screen. 

Source: DisplaySearch 
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Accessories With Style 

Valentines for everybody! 

COMPILED BY SEAN DOOLITTLE 





PRIE Jewel Clip 

$49.95 • www.tunewear.com 

Here's a Valentine you can use. The PRIE Jewel Clip, available in white or 
pink rhinestones, doubles as a cable spool for your earbuds. Stopper 
holes at the top and bottom keep your cords wound, and a spring clip 
keeps it fastened to your coat, belt, bag, or significant other. 



True Touch Roll-Up Keyboard 

$23.99 • www.thinkgeek.com 

How about a full-sized, dust-and- 
moisture-proof QWERTY keyboard 
you can roll up and stuff in your 
suitcase next time you travel? The 
True Touch is available in PS/2 or 
USB or both and claims a life ex- 
pectancy of 1 5 million key- 
strokes. When they come up 
with a Bluetooth version 
that connects to cell 
phones and 
PDAs, we'll buy 
10 of them. 






Duma Laptop Bag 

$132 • www.chromebags.com/duma.php 

Constructed of carbon fiber, kevlar, and 
ballistic nylon, the Duma bag by Chrome 
Transport comes ready for tough lines at 
Starbucks, S.W.A.T. raids, and the most 
treacherous of Valentine's Days. The bag fea- 

?s full padding, interior divider pockets, 
pen slots, room for laptops up to the 17- 
inch Powerbook, and a lifetime guarantee. 



MB-100 Mobile BlueTooth 
Watch 

$249 • www.shopwireless.sony 
ericsson.com 

You're driving, and somewhere 
in your bag, or deep in a winter 
coat pocket, your cell phone is 
ringing. This Bluetooth-enabled 
watch by Sony Ericsson and 
Fossil vibrates on your wrist to 
let you know, and its face dis- 
plays caller ID so you'll know 
who's calling. From the watch, 
you can mute the ringer on the 
phone by pressing a button. 
You also can control your 
phone's AAP3 music playback. 
The MB-100 only works with 
Sony Ericsson phones, but we 
may be on the verge of a new 
product trend. 
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The Quintet™ Surround System: 
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Goliath loses again. 
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Compact size. Larger than fife performance. Featuring four satellites and a low-profile center channel, the 

Synergy Quintet™ Surround System fills any room with classic Klipsch power, detail and emotion. Exclusive MicroTractrix™ Horn 

technology inside. Sophisticated styling outside. Add an optional Sub-10 subwoofer and your music and movies have never lived larger. 



THE ULTIMATE SOUND EXPERIENCE™ 



©2006 Klipsch Audio Ted 
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Each month, Vince Cogley 
and Trista Kunce, both staff 
members at Sandhills 
Publishing, share their thoughts 
about a device or two of their 
choice. They may not reach 
common ground on living room 
decor, but they both agree that 
CE helps them live well, just 
sometimes in different ways. 



His. 




Very few digital media players have impressed me as much as Microsoft's 
second-generation Zune. For starters, its wireless capabilities are second-to- 
none, giving me the ability to easily stuff my Zune with music, TV shows, and 
movies by wirelessly purchasing music from Zune Marketplace without a computer. I 
can also sync my 2G Zune with my computer without connecting a cord. This is 
clearly the rival to Apple's iPod that we've been waiting for. 

Of course, the problem with the above statements is that there is no 2G Zune. I can't 
wait to review it because I think it's going to be a great player ... if Microsoft learns 
from the mistakes it made on the first Zune ($249.99; www.zune.net). 

The Zune's 802.1 1b/g wireless capabilities are its most underutilized talents. There's 
no Web browser, and you can't buy music from Internet hotspots such as Starbucks. 
What can you do with Zune's wireless capabilities? You can only swap photos and 
songs with other Zune users, and any song that's beamed to you is good only for three 
plays in three days. 

But Microsoft's bigger design faux pas is the fact that Zune doesn't currently support 
WMA DRM (Windows Media Audio Digital Rights Management) files. This essentially 
means anyone with an annual subscription to a service such as Yahoo! Music 
Unlimited or Napster To Go won't be switching to a Zune until Microsoft addresses 
this problem. Zune's motto may be "Welcome to the social," but clearly everyone isn't 
invited just yet. (I do expect Microsoft to remedy this mistake, eventually.) 

But I don't ride on either the "l-hate-it-because-it's-Microsoft" or "l-love-it-because- 
it's-Apple" bandwagon, so, despite its flaws, the Zune left a positive impression on me. 

Zune's maiden voyage was anything but smooth sailing, but that didn't make it the RMS 
Titanic, either. I thought the audio quality of the Killers' latest release was easily on par 
with my iPod nano, and video files looked exceptional (although I've yet to develop a real 
need for viewing video or sharing digital photos on a portable 
player). Nothing beats small, flash-based players for exercise, but 
the Zune wouldn't bother me strapped to my arm during a jog. 
And the Zune's 30GB of available storage will keep enough 
music for quite a long jog. 

Microsoft's not used to playing the underdog role, but I re- 
member a fair number of people had their doubts about a little 
MS project called Xbox, and look at what that's become. Thanks 
to Microsoft's tenacious drive, expect Zune to hang around. 

And even if it takes until the 6G Zune for Microsoft to make 
the world's best media player, I'd say the 1G Zune is still a 
sound purchase. B3 

by Vince Cogley 
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After reviewing several portable music/video players for this column, I think 
I've finally figured out what I want in an ideal digital music player: It has to 
play music and show off pictures, of course; it has to be portable (a flash- 
based player that I can strap on my arm) and durable; and it must have an FM 
tuner and a stylish look. Price is negotiable. I've saved up my Christmas money and 
decided that now may be the time to upgrade to a new digital music player. 
Fortunately, I got to test one of the most-hyped devices of the season, Microsoft's 
Zune, before I took the plunge. 

I did all of the typical stuff I did with my old AAP3 player to test out the Zune: I ex- 
ercised at the gym, jogged with my dog, and watched video and listened to music 
during my two-hour commute to work. Working out with the Zune wasn't fun. 
The player is boxy (4.4 x 2.4 x 0.58 inches [HxWxD]) and hefty (5.6 ounces), and it 
didn't ship with an armband, so I had to hold it while jogging. Holding a cumber- 
some, hard drive-based MP3 player in one hand while jogging with a wound-up, 
85-pound yellow lab on a leash in the other hand is just a recipe for disaster: I 
dropped the player halfway through the jog, causing it to skip. With a flashed- 
based player, I wouldn't have had to worry about it skipping. (Lucky for me, 
though, there's no physical evidence that I dropped the player because the Zune's 
blue plastic coating protected it from any scratches.) 

What I did like doing with the Zune was sitting in a car, in my office chair, on my 
sofa, or anywhere I could with it. Watching video was easy enough while riding in 
the car during my commute. You can turn the player's bright, 3-inch screen hori- 
zontally to watch (widescreen or standard format) videos, which made it easier for 
me; I didn't have to squint at the screen like I do while watching video vertically on 
other portable devices. I also downloaded a lot of my photos so I could watch a 
slideshow while listening to music. 

Like watching videos, listening to music on the Zune was a straightforward process. 

I appreciated the fact that I could search for music by 

simply clicking among the albums, artists, songs, genres, 

and playlists without having to go back into the main 

menu. I could rip music from my CDs to the Zune, but with 

its built-in Wi-Fi feature I thought it would be cool to wire- 

lessly connect to the Internet to download new music. 

Unfortunately, this is not possible with the Zune. The Wi-Fi 

technology only lets you swap songs wirelessly with other 

Zune users, and I don't know any. 

The Zune has many features I want in a new portable music 
player and more (Wi-Fi and video capabilities), but I don't 
think I'll be spending my money on it— or any digital music 
player— just yet. 133 

by Trista Kunce 
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Fab Four 



A 



s the dead of 



winter closes 



in— and 



Valentine's Day arrives — 
we've tracked down four 
new devices that will warm 
the hearts of our beloveds 
(or keep us happy until the 
right one comes along). 
Among our favorites is the 
new Helio Drift phone, 
which ensures you'll never 
have to fight over whether 
to stop and ask for direc- 
tions again, and the 
ViewSonic N2060w PC/TV, 
which offers an affordable 
way to upgrade both your 
PC display and your televi- 
sion in one fell swoop. 



digital camera 
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Why: This elegant, 7.1 MP point-and-shoot 
is the second camera in Canon's Optical 
Image Stabilized Digital ELPH line. Among 
its standout features are excellent low-light 
performance and a 3.8X optical, wide-angle 
zoom lens. The SD800 IS' stainless steel 
body is trim and lightweight. This pocket- 
sized digicam includes a 2.5-inch LCD and 
an optical viewfinder and weighs about 6 
ounces. Snap shooters will be pleased with 
the camera's sensor, which can be set as 
high as ISO 1,600 for low-light or high- 
movement shots. If it's video you're after, 
the SD800 IS can shoot 30fps VGA video or 
60fps QVGA. To tweak your shot, there are 
easy-to-use manual controls for exposure 
compensation, color correction, metering, 
and white-balance adjustments (you can't 
change the aperture or shutter settings, 
and the focus modes are automatic). To 
print from the camera, connect via USB to 
any PictBridge-compatible photo printer 
and press the Print/Share button. 

Bottom line: Simple and sophisticated 



mp3 player 
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Why: The Samsung YP-T9 looks more like a 
cell phone than an AAP3 player, but without 
the keypad, of course. This slim and 
modern-looking player is slightly thicker 
than the iPod nano but features a larger 
screen and is smaller top-to-bottom. Most 
of the settings are controlled by the five- 
way directional pad, but there are some 
handy buttons for easy access to commands 
such as play/pause. If you like to massage 
your audio settings, the YP-T9 is a great 
choice. It comes with 11 preset EQs and an 
impressive nine-band user-defined setting. 
You can sort your music collection by song, 
artist, genre, etc. Among the extras are: 
photo viewing, video playback, games, voice 
recording, and subscription music support. 
The sound quality is also top-notch. The 
color screen makes photos and video look 
superb. The YP-T9, which plays MP3s and 
WMA files, doesn't offer line-in recording or 
Mac support, but it does have an FM tuner 
with autoscan and room for 30 presets. 

Bottom line: Cool and feature-rich 
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Why: Announced in mid-November, the 
newest Helio phone, the Drift, features GPS 
and lots of other cool capabilities. Manufac- 
tured by Samsung, this compact slider phone 
(available in white or black) is the third 
phone available to Helio users. The phone's 
embedded GPS lets users access navigation 
features, including Google Maps and a new 
service called the Buddy Beacon, right from 
their phones. Instead of calling or text mes- 
saging, the Buddy Beacon lets Helio sub- 
scribers broadcast their location so their 
buddies can find them. With the Buddy 
Beacon on, your location shows on a map 
and the nearest address displays for others to 
see on their Buddy lists, which can store up 
to 25 buddies. Other helpful features include 
real-time traffic reports and an integrated 
search engine that provides contact details 
and directions for local listings. Subscribers 
can choose between All-in Membership, 
which includes unlimited use of Google 
Maps and Buddy Beacon, or pay-as-you-go. 

Bottom line: Get found 



wild card 
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Why: We love a device that multitasks with- 
out sacrificing excellence on any front. View- 
Sonic's N2060w 20-inch LCD flat panel PC/TV 
serves as a top-of-the-line desktop display, as 
well as a widescreen TV. Because it does 
double duty, it's great for those of us who live 
or work in small spaces such as dorm rooms, 
cramped apartments, or home offices. Use it 
as a monitor for computer work or play and 
as a TV for movies, games, or Thursday night 
viewings of "CSI" or "Grey's Anatomy." At 
$449, the N2060w is a great deal. It features 
HDTV capability and a clear, crisp picture 
thanks to ViewSonic's ClearPicture image pro- 
cessing technology. The built-in speakers are 
decent, and the 8ms video response time 
makes for professional-looking presentations 
and videos. The N2060w's highest resolution is 
1,366 x 768 with a contrast ratio of 700:1. It 
comes in one color (black). Unfortunately, it 
doesn't swivel or tilt, but because of the fan- 
tastic viewing angle, you don't need to be 
looking at it head-on to have a good view. 

Bottom line: All-in-one winner 



The Camera: 
Canon PowerShot 
SD800 IS 

$399.99 

www.usa.canon.com 



The MP3 Player: 
Samsung YP-T9 

$ 1 49 (2GB) 
$199 (4GB) 

www.samsung.com 



The Phone: 
Helio Drift 



$225 



www.helio.com 



The Wild Card: 
View Sonic 
N2060w PC/TV 

$449 

www.viewsonic.com 
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A/V Club Shopping Tips 



Buying HDTV Cables 



by Gregory Anderson 



any people treat picking out cables for their new HDTVs al- 
most as an afterthought. Don't make that mistake. Your 
viewing experience depends in large part on the connections 
between the television and its various sources. Here are a few 
tips for making the most of them. 



Note which inputs and outputs (and 
how many of each) your equipment 
has. You'd be amazed at how easy it is 
to end up at Best Buy trying to re- 
member which outputs your cable 
box includes or how many HDMI in- 
puts your TV has. Record the results 
on our included shopping checklist 
and make sure your cables match the 
inputs and outputs for each device. 

Max out your HDMI connections. 
They're expensive (at Belkin [www 
.belkin.com], for instance, you'll find 
an 8-foot PureAV HDMI Interface 
Audio Video Cable for $119.99) but 
provide the best quality (an all-digital 
signal with no analog conversion) and 
most versatility (combining video 
and audio in one slim cable). Few 
HDTVs have more than one or two 
HDMI inputs, so prioritize among 
the sources with HDMI outputs, 
most likely including a cable/satellite 
receiver or DVD player that upcon- 
verts to HD resolutions. 

Don't forget about sound. If you're 
using an HDTVs built-in speakers, 
make sure to connect each source 
with the highest quality audio con- 
nections available (HDMI, digital 
coax, optical digital, and composite 
stereo audio in descending order 
of quality). If you're using an A/V 
receiver with surround-sound 
speakers, check its available audio 
inputs instead. 
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Length is one of the most important 
variations among cables. If you buy 
cables that are too long, you invite 
confusion, clutter, and snarls; too 
short and you won't have any flexi- 
bility to rearrange components. The 
most common lengths are three, six, 
and 12 feet, though cables are avail- 
able in about any length. Measure 
the distance from your key compo- 
nents to your HDTV and use cables 
that are a foot or two longer than 
the greatest distance. 

Buy well-known brands, such as 
Monster.com or Belkin. Bargain- 
basement discount cables are often 
shoddily built with suspect mate- 
rials and ill-fitting connectors. They 
may not provide sufficient shielding 
from interference, which can de- 
grade signal quality. And they might 
not be heavy enough to withstand 
curious felines, family room re- 
arrangements, and the occasional 
visit from the vacuum cleaner. 

While shopping for cables, look for 
ways to control clutter. Cables ties, 
plastic channels, and labels (check at 
Cableorganizer.com) are all useful 
tools to prevent entanglements, hide 
unsightly messes, and keep track of 
what's connected where. When set- 
ting up your system, leave the most 
frequently moved components for 
last so their cables don't end up 
buried under cords you never touch. 



D Which HD inputs does 
the TV have? 

□ HDMI 

□ DVI 

□ Component Video 

□ S-Video 

□ Audio Connections 
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How many HD inputs 
does it have? 

□ HDMI 

□ DVI 

□ Component Video 



Q Are there HD output ports 
for other components? 
Which kinds? 

□ Set-top box 

□ DVD player 

□ DVR 

□ Other 

D What's the distance 
from the TV to the 
other components? 

□ Set-top box 

□ DVD player 

□ DVR 

□ Other 



□ Notes 
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J Things To Know 

' Before 

Buying A DVR 



f you think your only option when it comes to DVRs is to rent one from your 
satellite or cable company, think again; you can buy one outright from a store 
like Best Buy and avoid the monthly fees. Here's what you need to know. 



Storage capacity. One DVR 

spec — the maximum hours of 
content its hard drive will 
hold — is usually easy to find on the box 
or sales tag. But think of a VCR for a mo- 
ment. Depending on the recording set- 
tings, a standard T-120 VHS tape will 
hold two, four, or maybe even six hours 
of material, but as the hours go up, the 
quality goes down. DVRs usually op- 
erate by a similar principle, using selec- 
table levels of video compression to 
squeeze more onto the drive. For a 
better sense of the drive's capacity, 
look for the hours it will hold at the 
highest quality. If you're looking for an 
HDTV-compatible DVR, remember that 
high-definition programming requires 
around 10GB per hour, which can 
quickly fill a drive. 

Connectivity. You'll want to give 
your recordings the best connec- 
tion and signal path possible. 
Currently, the highest-quality (and os- 
tensibly most convenient) connection is 
HDMI, which carries digital video and 



audio in a single cable. Of course, you 
can only use it if your TV (and home- 
theater receiver, if applicable) has 
an HDMI input. Still, if your current 
TV doesn't have it, your next TV is 
almost sure to. In the meantime, you 
should be able to use the DVR with 
another type of connection, such as 
component video. 

Programmability. Most DVRs use 
some form of built-in electronic 
programming guide so you can 
find and select shows to record. TiVo 
(www.tivo.com) is widely praised as 
having the most flexible software inter- 
face. But you must subscribe to TiVo 
($12.95 and up per month), and you 
may not need all its features. The TV 
Guide interface found in other units is 
more basic, but it's free and is still a big 
leap beyond button-punching with a 
VCR. Hardware features can affect pro- 
grammability, too. With a dual-tuner 
unit, such as TiVo's Series2 DT models 
($69.99 and up), you can record two 
shows simultaneously. 



Ready to burn. Most DVRs re- 
cord to a built-in hard drive. 
Some units, however, also incor- 
porate a DVD burner. For example, 
Panasonic's DMR-EH55S ($499.95; www 
.panasonic.com) features a 200GB hard 
drive and a DVD burner that's compat- 
ible with five recordable DVD formats 
and can play even more disc formats, 
including MP3 and photo CDs. If you 
would like to archive recordings, it's al- 
most essential that you have a unit able 
to transfer them to DVDs. Even the 
roomiest hard drive will fill up faster 
than you expect. 

Renting. Many cable and satellite 
providers offer their own DVRs 
for rent. They're fairly basic, but 
if you're happy with the feature set, they 
can be quite economical. For instance, 
Comcast's HDTV set-top converter box 
runs $5 per month, but its combined 
converter/ DVR, with dual tuners, is just 
$9.95 per month. For that extra monthly 
$4.95, you can record in high-def while 
waiting for retail HD DVRs to become 
more plentiful and come down in 
price. TiVo's Series3 HD recorder costs 
$799.99 at press time. B3 

by Brian Hodge 
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Lessons In HDTV 

CableCARD Technology 



e see plenty of HDTVs 
touted as "digital cable- 
ready." Admittedly, that 
hardly sounds ground- 
breaking — shouldn't any 
digital TV handle digital cable? But 
"digital cable-ready" in the HDTV world 
means something specific. It refers to a 
television's CableCARD compatibility. 

CableCARDs are small, credit card-sized 
cards that you can insert in a small slot 
on the side or back of digital cable-ready 
HDTVs. These cards may eventually take 
the place of the bulky set-top boxes you 
rent from cable companies, eliminating 
one piece of hardware, a set of cables, 
and an extra remote. The card performs 
security and descrambling functions 
while letting your TV's tuner handle the 
signal processing and channel switching. 
Once the technology is widely available, 
you'll rent a CableCARD from your cable 
provider instead of a set-top box. 

Regardless of availability, CableCARDs 
are a viable option only if you are (or 
might become) a digital cable sub- 
scriber. OTA (over-the-air) signals don't 
need to manage channel subscriptions, 



and no satellite providers currently offer 
any CableCARD options. And, of course, 
you have to have a digital cable-ready 
TV. There are dozens of models, in- 
cluding one of our recent favorites, the 
42-inch Hitachi Ultravision 42HDS69 
plasma TV ($2,499.99; www.hitachi.us). 

If you already have an HDTV, look for the 
slot near the other inputs, on the unit's 
side or back. You can also check the man- 
ufacturer's documentation to be sure. If 
you're shopping, check the features list 
and documentation for each model 
you're considering. Look for a "digital 
cable-ready," "DCR," "CableCARD," or 
"plug-and-play" designation. 

Call your cable provider to find out if 
CableCARDs are available in your area 
and for your subscription package. 
Most cable companies charge modest 
monthly rental fees for the Cable- 
CARD, though the price (usually just a 
couple dollars a month) is lower than 
set-top boxes. Cox Cable, for example, 
charges a $1.99 monthly rental per 
CableCARD, while Comcast doesn't 
charge anything over the cost of a reg- 
ular digital cable subscription. Hefty 



installation fees ($30 or more) some- 
times apply, however. 

The technology currently has a few limi- 
tations. It can't handle two-way com- 
munications, so you won't be able to 
use interactive programming guides or 
order video on demand or pay-per-view 
programming. And, because the cards 
can process only a single stream at a 
time, picture-in-picture features won't 
display two channels from the same 
card simultaneously. However, there's a 
new CableCARD version on the horizon, 
which won't be compatible with the 
current version but will allow two-way 
communication, and it's expected to be 
available in HDTVs, as well as from cable 
providers, in 2008. 

If you can live with the current limita- 
tions (and your HDTV supports the 
technology, and your cable company 
has a CableCARD package), you may be 
able to reduce the number of devices 
and wires in your entertainment center. 
We can definitely appreciate that. E3 

by Gregory Anderson 
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Things To Know 

About 

1080p 



blinking about 1080p? Here are the basics you need to know before 
waltzing into a store and straining your credit limit. 



The "p" stands for "progressive- 
scan." 1080p solves the 720p vs. 
1080i debate by combining the 
high resolution of 1080i with the pro- 
gressive-scan technology of 720p. In- 
terlaced video, which is what the "i" in 
1080i stands for, divides each frame of 
video into two fields, with one field 
containing all of the odd-numbered 
lines and one field containing all of the 
even-numbered lines. Video frames are 
then displayed by quickly alternating 
between the odd and even fields. This 
technique has several unfortunate side 
effects, including flickering and reduced 
brightness, because only one-half of the 
screen is active at any time. Progressive- 
scan technology eliminates these prob- 
lems by displaying each frame in its 
entirety, just like film at a movie the- 
ater. This ability is very important if you 
have an HDTV that uses all-digital dis- 
play technology (including LCD, DLP, 
and LCOS), as they are progressive-scan 
by nature. 

1080p doesn't always equal 
1080p. 1080p represents a grid of 
pixels (picture elements) that is 



1,920 pixels wide by 1,080 pixels high, 
equal to a resolution of 1,920 x 1,080. If 
you look closely at the specifications of 
most 1080p HDTVs, however, you'll find 
that few have that exact resolution. This 
means they may accept a 1080p signal, 
but it must be scaled down to conform 
to the lower resolution. Try to avoid 
TVs that would considerably scale down 
the image by reading the specifications 
or contacting the manufacturer to find 
the HDTVs exact resolution (also called 
its native resolution). 

Deinterlacing is superior to up- 
conversion. It is unfortunate, 
but most HD content is avail- 
able only in 1080i. Some HDTVs switch 
these signals to 1080p using an inferior 
solution called upconversion that arti- 
ficially doubles the lines in each field to 
make a fake 1080p signal. When lines 
are inserted that way, image quality de- 
creases — sometimes dramatically. For 
the best image quality, it's important 
to buy a TV that can deinterlace a 
1080i signal. This technique digitally 
merges the odd and even 1080i fields 
into a single, true 1080p frame. No lines 



of information are added artificially, and 
therefore image quality remains as pure 
as possible. This information is often dif- 
ficult to obtain, and you may need to 
contact the manufacturer directly. 

Output doesn't necessarily equal 
input. This little bit if informa- 
tion often shocks 1080p HDTV 
owners, but assuming you have a play- 
back device that outputs a true 1080p 
signal, your fancy new set might not be 
able to accept the incoming signal. This 
is one of the strangest and most con- 
fusing aspects of 1080p because it seems 
natural to assume that all 1080p sets 
can accept direct 1080p input, but 
check the HDTVs documentation (or 
directly with the manufacturer) to make 
certain this is the case. 

Plan for all costs. Buying a 1080p 
television is a little like buying a 
high-performance sports car. 
The latter requires expensive premium 
gas and performance tires to run well, 
and the former requires expensive HD 
DVD and Blu-ray movies to look its best. 
Currently, most broadcasters use 720p 
or 1080i, so if you want to watch true 
1080p content, be prepared for the 
extra expense of buying or renting your 
own movies. B3 

by Tracy Baker 
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The High-Def Decision 



TV Or Monitor? 



hese days, it 
seems like high- 
tech is all about 
high-def. HD is 
the buzz word that's 
captured consumers' 
attention and imagina- 
tions, and it's easy to 
see why. High-defini- 
tion images are far 
superior to what we 
currently see on stan- 
dard-definition screens. 
Now watching a football game on TV can 
be almost as good as being there, if you 
can live without the overpriced nachos. 

So the picture is great, but how do you go 
about getting one for yourself? Like all re- 
cent comers to the technology stage, the 
mechanics of HD may have some of you 
wondering what it all means. Things 
get even more confusing when you re- 
member that HD affects not only your 
television, but also your computer mon- 
itor. We'll take a look at the difference be- 
tween the two and help you figure out 
which choice is right for you. 

The largest difference between HDTVs 
and HD monitors is the tuner. TVs have 
them; monitors don't. There are several 



ways that your TV's tuner helps deliver 
HD programming. Integrated HDTVs 
have a built-in tuner (called ATSC, HDTV, 
or digital tuners). With these TVs, you can 
receive HD programming free by hooking 
up an over-the-air antenna to your set. 
HDTV-ready or HDTV-compatible sets 
have just a standard NTSC tuner, so you'll 
have to buy a separate tuner (approxi- 
mately $150) or subscribe to a cable or 
satellite service to get HD programming. 

Because HD monitors have no built-in 
tuners, you'll have to buy and connect a 
separate tuner (or cable or satellite box) 
to get HD programming. It's hard to see 
this as a con for the HD monitor side, 
though, as many people with HDTV- 
ready sets go this route, too. Besides, 
someone from the cable or satellite 
company will come out and hook up 
whatever equipment you need for you. 

Hardware Needs 

Because of the increasing popularity in 
digital and HD broadcasting, the Senate 
passed a budget bill at the end of 2005 
mandating that over-the-air television 
stations stop broadcasting analog pro- 
gramming by February 2009. This would 
make TVs with NTSC tuners unable to 



receive over-the-air broadcasts. (The 
TVs would still work with a cable or 
satellite box.) It remains to be seen if 
this date is firm, and it's likely that con- 
sumers will be able to buy a converter 
box so they can still view digital con- 
tent. The point is that digital and HD 
programming is the way of the TV fu- 
ture, so keep that in mind as you look 
for something new. 

Viewing Options 

You'll also want to give some thought to 
your particular viewing needs. If you're 
looking for something that can perform 
as a TV, a monitor, and a gaming plat- 
form, an HD monitor would be a good 
option, especially if you plan on sub- 
scribing to a cable or satellite service 
anyway to deliver the tuner hardware 
you need. If you're trying to save mon- 
ey, think about getting an integrated 
HDTV — all you'll need is an antenna to 
receive over-the-air HD broadcasts. 

In the end, the choice you make will 
depend largely on your own circum- 
stances. When it comes to HD, it's hard 
to go wrong. 03 

by Jennie Schlueter 
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Know How 

Hide Your Cables 



Y 



ou're finally going to step up to an HDTV in your living room, and it's going 
to hang on the wall in just the right spot. You're about to have a sleek home 
theater that's as aesthetically pleasing as anything on the screen. 




But wait a sec . . . TVs have cables. Your 

DVD player, cable or satellite box, 

and TiVo all have to connect to 

your new HDTV, and 

that means signal 

wires running up 

the wall. And don't 

forget that your 

new TV will have a fat 

power cord, too. 

What you need is a 
plan to hide those 
cables dangling 
down from your 
HDTV like Rapunzel's 
hair. Perhaps your entertainment center 
will be close enough to the bottom of 
the new TV to effectively conceal the 
wiring, especially if other electronics 
(such as an audio receiver and set-top 
box) are strategically stacked on it. 
Unfortunately, though, in all likelihood 
you'll have a bare stretch of wall under 
that new TV, and its cables will stand 
out like a bug on a wedding cake. 

The best solution is to have your HDTV 
and cables professionally installed. Most 
installers can mount your TV on the 
wall, cut discreet holes in the drywall, 
and route the TV's cables through the 



holes. The cables will exit near the 
bottom of the wall and connect to your 
DVD, receiver, and other electronics. 
The HDTV itself and decorative 
wallplates will hide the 
holes. As for power, 
you'll want to have 
an electrician put 
an outlet in the 
wall directly be- 
hind the TV, either 
above or below the 
mount, with a surge 
protector somewhere 
along the line. 

Professional installation may not be an 
option, however. If you have the tools, 
skills, and confidence to tackle a project 
like this yourself, go for it. 

On the other hand, if your wall is made 
of brick or some such material, you may 
need to explore other options for hiding 



your TV's cables. There are conduits 
(also called raceways, cable ducts, or 
trunking) available that can help. Some 
nice-looking styles have enough interior 
space for all of your cables but don't 
protrude very far from the wall. If your 
local electronics retailer doesn't sell 
metal or plastic conduit alongside its TV 
wall mounts, check some hardware 
and home improvement stores in 
your area, as well as Web sites such as 
Cableorganizer.com. 

Attach a length of conduit to the wall, 
running vertically from the floor to just 
under your TV, and then snake or clip 
your cables into it. If your wall is a solid 
color, you can paint most conduits to 
match. The next time you sit down for a 
nice evening of domestic cinema, the 
only thing catching your eye should be 
on-screen. \H 

by Marty Sems 



If you have the tools, skills, and 

fidence to tackle a project 

like this yourself, go for it. 
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Buy A 

Home-Theater 



Sy ste m 



Get Movie-Quality 
Sound At Home 






home-theater system 
isn't complete with- 
out movie-quality 
sound. Unfortunate- 
ly, that sound will 
not come from your 
HDTV's built-in speakers. For crystal- 
clear sound comparable to what you'd 
hear in a movie theater, you'll need an 
audio system with surround-sound. 

With a quality sound system, you'll hear 
the difference as thunder rumbles 
through the room or birds sing sweetly 
in the trees while watching your favorite 
movie. You'll also hear the difference in 
high-definition TV broadcasts that in- 
corporate Dolby Digital 5.1 audio. Let's 
take a closer look at some of the impor- 
tant factors to consider when buying a 
home-theater system. 

Basic Components 

A complete surround-sound system in- 
cludes a receiver, center speaker, left 
and right speakers, at least two rear 
satellite speakers, and a subwoofer. The 
receiver acts as a hub for all audio input 
from the components of your system — 
TV, DVD player, digital video recorder, 
VCR, etc. — and decodes common audio 
formats, including Dolby Digital and 
DTS, before sending the audio signals to 
your speakers. 

If you're unable to afford a complete 
system right now, you can start with a 
receiver, center, left, and right speakers 



and add the rest later. Alternatively, you 
may choose an HTB (home theater in a 
box), a complete package of audio and 
video equipment that typically includes 
speakers, a subwoofer, and a receiver 
with a built-in DVD player. If you al- 
ready have a DVD player, look for an 
HTB that doesn't incorporate a built-in 
DVD player. In doing so, you should be 
able to save some money or get a few 
additional audio features for the same 
price. Because HTBs are a complete set, 
you usually can't upgrade the system 
later by adding additional speakers. 

Many HTBs, such as the JVC TH-C50 
($449.95; www.jvc.com), come with most 
of the necessary cables to connect the 
speakers and receiver. To connect the 
rest of your components to the receiver, 
you'll need to buy the cables separately. 
Some of the common connection types 
found on receivers and components in- 
clude RCA composite audio (mono/ 
stereo only), digital coaxial, fiber optic, 
RCA composite video, S-Video, compo- 
nent video, DVI (Digital Visual Interface), 
IEEE 1394, and HDMI. These cables range 
in price depending on the type and 
length of the cord. Whenever possible, 
try to use HDMI cables, such as the 
Monster 400 HDMI400-1M ($99.95; 
www.monstercable.com), to achieve 



cassette 



the best video and sound 
quality possible. 

At The Electronics 
Store 

Consider the size of your 
room when buying a home- 
theater receiver. In general, 
you'll want at least 50 watts per 
channel for a small room and 70 
to 100 watts per channel for 
large rooms. Power influences the yo 1 

maximum volume of your system, 
but it doesn't affect the clarity of 
your system. 

For clarity, check a receiver's THD (Total 
Harmonic Distortion) and frequency re- 
sponse. When comparing receivers, lower 
THD ratings mean clearer sound. A range 
describes frequency response. Look for a 
minimum frequency response of 30Hz, 
with an upper end of at least 20kHz. 

When shopping for a home-theater 
setup, one of the most important things 
to do is test the speakers before buying 
them. Bring a few of your favorite movies 
and audio CDs to the store so you have a 
familiar reference to use in judging the 
speakers' sound. Listen for speakers that 
are voice-matched, meaning that all of 
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the speakers offer similar frequency re- 
sponse, sensitivity, and tonal character. 
The best way to achieve voice matching is 
to select a series of speakers designed to 
work in concert, typically from the same 
product line and manufacturer. 

By combining a home-theater system 
with your HDTV, you'll experience the 
full picture and sound quality of HDTV 
broadcasts. Many types of systems are 
available to suit your budget, style pref- 
erences, and room size. While shopping, 
listen carefully before choosing a home- 
theater system. \H 

by Jennifer Johnson 



Accessories 

To maximize the perfor- 
mance from your audio 
and video equipment, use 
high-quality connections be- 
tween the components. This 
ensures that you'll see and 
hear all of the performance 
you paid for. 

Also, make sure to get 
enough speaker wire to 
reach from the receiver to 
each speaker, keeping in 
mind that you may want 



to string the wire under a 
rug, along the baseboard, or 
around doors and windows 
to keep it out of the way. 
It's always a good idea to 
allow for an extra foot or 
two of cabling for each 
speaker, in case you need it. 

If wired speakers aren't 
your thing, look for wireless 
speaker adapters or wireless 
speaker kits. The Panasonic 
Wireless Rear Speaker Kit 



($149.95; www.panasonic 
.com) eliminates the clutter 
of cables and is compatible 
with select Panasonic home- 
theater systems. 

You may want to con- 
sider a set of headphones to 
accommodate your spouse 
who's reading next to you. 
Headphones also work well 
for apartment life when 
you're watching TV late 
at night. 



There are some speakers 
you can mount on the wall, 
and others for which you'll 
have to find stands. To 
avoid extra holes in the 
wall, look for speaker stands 
that match your room's 
decor. For greater flexibility, 
look for adjustable-height 
stands, such as the Sanus 
Adjustable-Height Speaker 
Stands ($59.99; www 



.sanus.com) 
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Calibrating Your HDTV 



DIY vs. Pro 





e call it the higlvdef letdown. That's the 
sinking feeling you get when you've spent 
the cash to get the best high-definition pic- 
ture you could afford, set up the TV, turned 
down the lights, and turned on the television, 
only to find the picture washed out, the colors too 
purplish, and grays where there should be blacks. 

According to Magnolia's service manager, Bayard Buetow, TV 
manufacturers tend to boost the brightness and contrast set- 
tings on TVs on showroom floors so they'll stand out next to 
their competitor's TVs. Although they're not trying to deceive 
you, you'll likely have to calibrate the TV before it looks good in 
your living room. 

Calibrating your HDTV can help you achieve the stunning picture 
that first inspired you to go higlvdef. There are typically two 
methods of calibrating your HDTV: hiring a professional or 



making adjustments to the HDTV's OSD (on-screen display) 
menu yourself, using a video calibration DVD. 

Do It Yourself 

Almost every HDTV currently available has a handful of 
preset "viewing modes," such as sports, movie, theater, game, 
etc. These modes may improve the picture while viewing the 
given content, but they typically fall short of giving you a 
true-to-life picture. You can also use the OSD to manually 
adjust the image settings, but true calibration is a bit more 
involved than simply trying to make the artificial turf on 
Sunday's big game look as green as you think it should. 

Before you attempt to calibrate your HDTV yourself, access 
your set's OSD (typically by pressing Menu on your HDTV re- 
mote) and set your TV's contrast/picture, tint/hue, sharp- 
ness/detail/peaking, saturation/color/chroma, and brightness 
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to the default settings (typically zero). Next, make sure the 
lighting in the room is set to the levels at which you typically 
watch TV. You may have to calibrate your HDTV once for 
daytime viewing and again for night viewing. 

THX Optimizer. One of the most basic tools you can use to 
calibrate your TV is the THX Optimizer, which you'll find on 
any THX-certified DVD movie produced since 2000. To find 
out if you have such a DVD, use the search engine at 
www.thx.com/mod/products/dvdFind.html. The film in- 
dustry uses the THX standard as a baseline to deliver a 
quality viewing experience for each production. Access the 
THX Optimizer and follow the on-screen instructions for 
adjusting your HDTV. 

The THX Optimizer displays test patterns that will help you 
adjust the contrast (also known as picture), brightness, color, 
tint (also known as hue), sharpness (also known as detail or 
peaking), and aspect ratio (widescreen or fullscreen). 

HDTV Calibration Wizard. Monster Cable's Monster/ISF HDTV 
Calibration Wizard ($29.95; www.monstercable.com) is one of 
the more user-friendly calibration programs you can buy. This 
DVD is backed by the ISF (Imaging Science Foundation), an or- 
ganization that trains and certifies professional HDTV calibra- 
tion technicians. Instead of complicated test patterns, the 
HDTV Calibration Wizard uses live action video clips and a 
step-by-step audio guide to help you adjust your HDTV. If you 
want an easy way to make your HDTV look better, the HDTV 
Calibration Wizard is a good choice. 

Avia: Guide To Home Theater. Ovation Multimedia's Avia: 
Guide To Home Theater ($49.99; www.ovationmultimedia 
.com) is more comprehensive, including detailed explanations 



Price Factor 

Although there are multiple ways of calibrating your 
HDTV, the results they produce — and the costs 
involved — can vary widely. Here's a list of the different 
ways to calibrate your HDTV and what each costs. 

THX Optimizer: Free (with THX-Certified DVDs) 
HDTV Calibration Wizard: $29.95 
Avia: Guide to Home Theater; $49.99 
Professional Calibration: $300 to $400 
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of all aspects of the home theater, as well as audio and video 
test patterns to help you perfect your home entertainment ex- 
perience. Despite Avia's higher price tag, it delivers technical in- 
formation about calibration, home-theater equipment, and 
audio and video connections in a straightforward and easy-to- 
understand manner. 

Hire A Pro 

Although you can substantially improve your HDTV display 
using the consumer-level OSD, calibration professionals can ac- 
cess your HDTV's password-protected service mode, with 
which they can fine-tune your HDTV to ISF standards. Even if 
you were able to access your HDTV's service mode, Buetow says 
that these menus and options feature cryptic names and 
numbers in the hundreds. He also warns, "a TV can be rendered 
unwatchable or even inoperable if the service mode adjust- 
ments are incorrectly set." Adjusting these settings may also 
void your HDTV's warranty. 

Most professional calibration experts also use specialized equip- 
ment to aid in the process. For instance, Magnolia's service de- 
partment uses the Sencore CP5000 color analyzer, which retails 
for about $5,000. If you'd like to hire an ISF-certified profes- 
sional, expect to pay between $300 and $400 for the service. 

Bottom Line 

To get the most from your high-def investment, you'll need to 
calibrate your HDTV. If you're a real do-it-yourselfer, calibrating 
your HDTV with a DVD aid is generally easy to do and can 
vastly improve everything you watch. Spending the money to 
hire a professional HDTV calibrator, however, can get your 
HDTV looking its absolute best. 03 

by Andrew Leibman 
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HDTV Glossary 

So you want a new HDTV but making sense of the acronyms, protocols, standards, 
and other industry-related lingo has you feeling intimidated, exasperated, and de- 
feated. Take solace. Rip out the following glossary of HDTV-related terms and use it 
as you shop to decode what might otherwise leave you blurry-eyed. 



by Blaine A. Flamig 



aspect ratio— Describes a TV screen's 
width-to-height measurements. Stan- 
dard TVs have a 4:3 aspect ratio, or 4 
inches of width for every 3 inches of 
height. HDTV sets have a widescreen, or 
16:9, aspect ratio, meaning 16 inches 
of width for every 9 inches of height. 
Most HDTV programs are produced 
for widescreen. 

DLP (digital light processing)— An 

image-projection technology based 
on Texas Instruments' DMD (Digital 
Micromirror Device) chip, which in- 
cludes millions of integrated tiny mir- 
rors — each representing an individual 
pixel — that reflect filtered light through 
a lens system onto a larger screen. DLPs 
provide good wide-angle viewing and 
perform well in dark settings due to 
their superior handling of black levels. 

flat-panel TV— A thin, lightweight TV 
especially suitable for wall mounting. 
Flat-panel HDTVs are typically based on 
plasma or LCD technologies. 

HDTV (high-definition TV)— A nearly 
10-year-old TV broadcasting format 
that transmits multichannel audio and 
digital TV signals (usually in the MPEG- 
2 file format) vs. the analog signals that 
conventional TVs use. HDTV can also 
refer to a TV that receives high-defini- 
tion signals. Compared to a standard 
TV, an HDTV can display about 10 
times as many pixels for a much better 
overall resolution and detail. Current 
HDTV broadcast formats are 720p and 



1080i, meaning HDTV transmissions at 
a minimum 1,280- x 720-pixel resolu- 
tion or maximum 1,920 x 1,080 resolu- 
tion. For the latter this means a display 
of 1,920 columns of pixels wide by 1,080 
horizontal lines of pixels. HDTVs that 
can handle a 1080p resolution are 
now appearing (although broadcasts 
aren't currently available at that reso- 
lution), as well as Blu-ray and HD DVD 
players and discs. Additionally, Sony's 
upcoming PlayStation 3 will support 
1080p output. 

HDTV-ready— A TV that can display an 
HD image but needs a separate set-top 
box (or tuner) to receive and process 
HDTV signals to display them. 

interlaced vs. progressive scan— Refers 
to how an image is drawn. Typically, in- 
terlaced is less desirable, as every other 
line of an image is drawn every 1/60 of a 
second, producing less overall detail and 
more flicker. A progressive scan redraws 
every line of a picture every 1/60 of a 
second for more detail and less flicker. 

HDMI (High-Definition Multimedia 
Interface) — A high-quality, expensive in- 
terface that transfers uncompressed, all- 
digital video and multichannel audio in 
one cable. One HDMI cable can connect 
an HDTV-ready set to a set-top box. 
HDMI cables also connect HDTVs to 
DVD players and other digital sources. 

LCD (liquid-crystal display)— Along 
with plasma screens, one of the two 







\ 





most common HDTV screen types. 
LCDs use liquid crystals, electricity, and 
backlighting to form images. Flat-panel 
LCDs typically use less power, are lighter 
and thinner, are available in more screen 
sizes, and have higher resolutions than 
comparably sized flat-panel plasmas. 

microdisplay— A subcategory of RPTV 
(rear-projection TV) technology that in- 
cludes LCD and DLP variants. 

plasma— Plasma HDTVs use fluorescent 
light technology and plasma gas to 
form images. Plasmas are less expen- 
sive, often have wider viewing angles, 
and offer better contrast than similarly 
sized LCDs but are geared toward large- 
screen viewing. 
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A Proper 
Foundation 



Entertainment centers are often magnets for 
dust, pet hair, and myriad other forms of debris. 
If it's a solid-wood piece, you can use ordinary 
furniture polish to clean it up. For furniture 
made of particle board (as is often the case with 
centers you put together yourself), use a damp 
cloth and a mild cleaner and then wipe it dry 
with a clean cloth. Tackle glass doors with 
Windex. No matter what you use, always spray 
the rag, not to furniture, so as to avoid getting 
anything on your television or other electronics. 
And don't forget to move books, movies, and 
knickknacks so you can clean underneath them. 



An Ounce 
Of Prevention 



It's much easier to keep things neat and tidy if 
you don't let things get out of hand. After lis- 
tening to a CD or watching a DVD, take a 
second to put the disc back into its case and 
slide it into its proper place on the shelf. If your 
entertainment center has doors, don't let your- 
self use them as a way to hide clutter— make 
sure everything is orderly before shutting the 
doors. The next time the room needs cleaning, 
you'll be less likely to put off doing so if you 
don't have to spend 20 minutes searching for 
jewel cases before you can dust. 



Medusa Goes 
To The Salon 



The cords, cables, and wires behind an enter- 
tainment center can be tough to keep clean. 
Oftentimes, they're tangled together and so 
close to the wall that the only the cat dares to 
venture back there. Prevention goes a long way 
here: Use cable ties, wraps, or guards to keep 
things organized and free of dust. When it 
comes time to clean, first unplug your TV and 
any other devices from the wall to avoid a 
shock. (This may cause some of your compo- 
nents to reboot, so it's a good idea to jot down 
any special settings so you can reset them later.) 
Use a rag to remove as many dust bunnies as 
possible. Finally, use a vacuum with an exten- 
sion hose to carefully sweep underneath and 
around the cables. 



Make A 
Clean Sweep 



DVDs, CDs, and books can pile up quickly. And 
let's face it, we all have items on our entertain- 
ment center shelves we've only used once or 
twice and have no intention of touching again. 
Take stock of your library and purge that which 
is just collecting dust. Donate unwanted items 
or give the collection to a friend. One school of 
thought advocates a one-in-one-out policy for 
these sorts of items (getting rid of one as soon 
as you acquire a new one): We think this is 
probably a bit strict, but it would certainly go a 
long way toward keeping your entertainment 
center tidy. 



A Good Front 



The television is the star of your entertainment 
center, but a star covered in fingerprints and 
dust doesn't shine very brightly. Although it 
may be tempting, don't use Windex to clean 
your TV. Consult your TV's users manual (or 
the manufacturer's Web site) for specifics, but 
in general, an old T-shirt or a microfiber cloth is 
the way to go. For tough smudges, use a cloth 
dampened with plain water and wipe immedi- 
ately with a soft, dry cloth. All-in-one cleaning 
kits are also available. Best Buy, for example, car- 
ries several, including the Monster Cable TV 
Screen Cleaning Kit ($19.99). 




by Sally Marek Curran 
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Your Sources For 



High-Definition TV 

Because HDTV Doesn't Just Fall Out Of Thin Air . . . 
Well, Actually It Does 




o far, the national transition to digital TV, 
from the analog system that has served us 
for over 50 years, has been a lot like a heat 
mirage shimmering ahead of you on the 
highway: You can never quite get close to it 
before it recedes into the horizon again. 
One of these years, though, we'll catch up. 



Take a trip to Best Buy and you can't miss the shift in balance. 
Digital TVs get all the prominent space on the showroom 
floor, while analog tube TVs are increasingly relegated to the 
back, like the bulky relics that they are rapidly becoming. 

Format Foundation 

The FCC (Federal Communications Commission) has revised 
the transition timelines for moving to digital TV more than 



once, and may again, but the current plan calls for all analog 
TV broadcasting to cease on Feb. 17, 2009. In the meantime, 
stations pave the way by simulcasting — airing both digital and 
standard analog signals. 

All this has its roots in 1996, when the FCC ironed out the 
specifications for 18 digital TV formats. They're all a qualitative 
improvement over analog TV, but only one of them really gets 
people talking: HDTV, or high-definition television, which of- 
fers the digital TV standard's clearest, sharpest picture quality. 

Three main specifications differentiate high-def from other 
digital TV signals: a widescreen 16:9 aspect ratio, at least 720 
lines of vertical resolution, and support for 5.1 Dolby Digital 
surround sound. (That's the same configuration you'll find on 
most commercial DVDs: five channels of full-frequency audio, 
plus one low-frequency channel for deep bass tones.) 
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Choose Your Source 

We're going to start with one assumption: 
that you already have, or intend to get, an 
HDTV set with its own tuner, or a receiver 
rented from a subscription TV service, and 
a surround sound audio system. Not 
counting BD (Blu-ray Disc) and HD DVDs 
and their respective players, there are 
three ways to get high-definition content 
delivered to your home theater: 

OTA (over-the-air) broadcast. People are 
sometimes surprised to learn they can get 
HD programming free; yet, it's in the air- 
waves all around us. Remember what we 
said about simulcasting? According to the 



National Association of Broadcasters, 
all but about 150 of the nation's 1,747 
commercial and noncommercial stations 
are already broadcasting digitally. So 
your odds are good that it's there for the 
taking, as long as your HDTV set has 
its own ATSC (Advanced Television 
Systems Committee) tuner and is con- 
nected to an antenna. 

Digital cable subscription. Now we're 
getting into pay territory. If you receive 
your TV service from a local cable 
provider, you can probably add a tier of 
HD content to your existing channels. In 
contrast to OTA broadcasts, you won't 
be limited to the offerings of your local 



stations and will also have access to na- 
tional and premium channels. 

Satellite subscription. As with digital 
cable, satellite service gives you the op- 
tion of adding HD channels to your pro- 
gramming package. 

Over the next pages, we'll be going into 
greater depth on each of these HD op- 
tions — the equipment needed, the kind 
of content you can expect to see, and 
other factors that may influence your 
decision. The world is in high definition. 
Shouldn't your TV be in HD too? B3 

by Brian Hodge 
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Things To Know 

About 

HD Sources 



hinking about buying some equipment that can feed high-definition video 
to your shiny new HDTV? Keep the following five tips in mind while you're 
comparing various products. 



1 Don't spend the money renting 
a cable box if you don't have to. 
An increasing number of high- 
definition TVs have integrated HD 
tuners, meaning you don't need an ex- 
ternal set-top box to unscramble, con- 
vert, and play high-definition channels 
from a cable television provider. If you 
use a local cable service that offers HD 
channels and you have a TV with an 
integrated tuner, you can forego the 
set-top box the company normally 
uses and simply plug the cable from 
the wall outlet directly into the cable 
jack on the back of the HDTV. 

Upconverting is not the same as 
high defintion. You've likely seen 
"upconverting" DVD players 
such as the Oppo OPDV971H ($199; 
www.oppodigital.com) that play a stan- 
dard DVD at 720p, 1080i, or 1080p HD 
resolutions. This sounds great, and the 
final result often looks better than the 
same movie played on a non-upcon- 
verting player, but don't fool yourself 
into thinking it's a true HD source. 
Standard DVDs simply aren't recorded 
in high-definition, so an upconverted 
signal from one of them will never look 
as good as a true, high-definition DVD. 



3 



Don't forget there's another 
format war going on. If you do 

want to watch genuine high-de- 
finition DVDs, you might be better off 
waiting to see which of the two com- 
peting formats eventually prevails. The 
most important factor to consider isn't 
the manufacturers that back each 
format, but the movie studios that do. 
Many studios support both technolo- 
gies, but Universal Studios exclusively 
supports HD DVD while Sony, Disney, 
Lion's Gate, MGM, and Twentieth 
Century Fox exclusively support BD 
(Blu-ray Disc). These alliances could 
change, and buying a proprietary 
player now is a big gamble. 

High defintion does not neces- 
sarily mean high quality. No 

matter what type of HD source 
(such as satellite, cable, or OTA) you 
use, the quality of the video that shows 
up on your TV screen is largely depen- 
dent on the quality of the source mate- 
rial currently playing. Pristine-quality 
HD video requires a great deal of 
storage space, so trying to fit multiple 
HD channels on a single cable line or 
satellite feed (or storing long movies 
full of extras on a single disc) forces HD 



providers to digitally compress the 
video so it uses less space. This affects 
the quality of the video you see, so 
don't be surprised if the HD feed from 
your cable or satellite provider looks 
progressively worse as new channels are 
added to the lineup. The same goes for 
BD and HD DVD movies, which vary 
greatly in quality, depending on the age 
and type of source material used, along 
with how aggressive the manufacturer 
is when it compresses the video so it fits 
on the disc. 

Don't overlook the importance 
of high-quality cables. No HD 
' source can send an HD signal to 
the television without the proper cables. 
Avoid composite and S-Video connec- 
tions as they cannot handle HD signals 
at all. Instead use HDMI cables, which 
handle digital video and digital audio 
over the same connection. If your TV or 
the HD device doesn't support HDMI, 
use DVI, which carries a digital video 
signal. Barring that, use either compo- 
nent video or VGA (Video Graphics Ar- 
ray) cables, which carry HD video signals 
that are analog, not digital, and there- 
fore are of slightly lower quality than 
the all-digital DVI and HDMI signals. 
(See "A/V Shopping Tips" on page 28 
for more information on cables neces- 
sary for HDTV.) \B 

by Tracy Baker 
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Digital vs. Analog TV 

The Clock Is Ticking On Analog TV Broadcasts 





he analog TV broadcasts that began decades ago were based on 
radio frequency waves and captured through antennas or, later 
on, through a cable system. Due to the combined efforts of pri- 
vate companies and the FCC (Federal Communications 
Commission), however, digital TV broadcasts, which also are 
based on radio frequency waves but sent in data bits and re- 
ceived through a digital tuner, are becoming the norm. By 2009, 
digital broadcasts will be the only broadcasts available in the 
United States. 



If you haven't already made the switch 
to a digital television, here's what you 
need to know. 

The DTV Standard 

In 1987, the FCC set up the Advisory 
Committee on Advanced Television 
Service to offer guidance on issues per- 
taining to the future of TV broadcasting. 
Early on, the committee put forth more 
than 20 proposals on advanced TV 
systems, all of which were based on 
analog technology. 

That changed in 1990 when companies 
began submitting proposals for all- 
digital systems. After years of research 
and testing on four competing pro- 
posals, in December 1996 the FCC ap- 
proved the ATSC DTV standard for 
digital terrestrial broadcasting. 

The following year the FCC granted 
permission for roughly 1,600 broad- 
casters in the United States to offer dig- 
ital broadcasts along with their analog 
broadcasts. Permitting both types of 
broadcasts would allow time for con- 
sumers to make the transition from 
analog to digital by renting a digital set- 
top box from a local cable company, 
adding a digital receiver for satellite TV 
service, or buying a TV with an inte- 
grated ATSC tuner. 

Television networks and various con- 
tent providers began broadcasting dig- 
ital signals in the United States on Nov. 
1, 1998, and within a year, at least half 
of the people in the United States had 
access to those digital broadcasts, even 
if they did not have the necessary 
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equipment (such as ATSC tuners or 
OTA antennas) to receive it. By March 
1, 2003, the number of stations broad- 
casting digital content in the United 
States had grown to 750. 

Goodbye, Analog 

In December 2005, the U.S. House of 
Representatives and the Senate passed 
legislation mandating that all broad- 
casts be digital by Feb. 17, 2009. 
Congress also approved spending up 
to $1.5 billion to help consumers who 
still have analog televisions buy con- 
verter boxes. Those boxes will be re- 
quired for anyone who does not have a 
TV with an integrated ATSC tuner or a 
converter box from their cable or 
satellite content provider. (See "Buying 
The Box" sidebar.) 

As it stands now, anyone who needs a 
converter box will be able to request 
two $40 coupons per household to put 
toward two converter boxes. These 
boxes are projected to cost about $50 
to $60. 

DTV Formats 

With the buzz about HDTV's quality, 
people may assume that all digital 
broadcasts are in high definition, but 
that's not the case. The law mandating 
all-digital TV broadcasts does not re- 
quire that those broadcasts be made 
available in high definition. 

The ATSC DTV standard encompasses 
18 digital formats, and the most 
common are SDTV, EDTV, and HDTV. 
The differences among these formats 
focus on resolution, aspect ratios, and 
sound quality. 

At the low-quality end of the spectrum 
is SDTV (Standard Definition), which 
yields a picture resolution of 480i, the 
same as analog TV. This means the dis- 
play has 480 lines of pixels drawn by in- 
terlaced scanning technology. 



EDTV (Enhanced Defin- 
ition) is a step up from 
SDTV pictures. ED provides 
a resolution of 480p, mean- 
ing that the image on the dis- 
play is drawn by progressive 
scanning. Progressive scan re- 
freshes the screen display 60 
times per second. 

By far, the best digital format is 
HDTV, in which resolution is 
typically 720p/720i or 1080p/ 
1080i. HD resolution can be as 
highas1920p. 
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All DTV formats include a wide- 
screen (16:9) aspect ratio, which better 
mimics the peripheral vision of the 
human eye than does the analog aspect 
ratio (4:3). SDTV and EDTV include 
both 16:9 and 4:3 aspect ratios, but 
HDTV has only the widescreen aspect 
ratio. EDTV and HDTV let users enjoy 
the benefits of Dolby Digital Surround 
Sound, too. 

Choices, Choices 

If you plan to shop for a digital TV soon, 
you have important choices to make re- 
garding the size and display type of the 



Buying The Box 



By Feb. 17, 2009, households 
that do not have a television 
with an integrated ATSC (digital) 
tuner will need to buy a digital-to- 
analog converter box. Digital cable 
or satellite TV customers should 
check with their service providers to 
see what equipment they'll need to 
buy or rent. These converters will 
be available in retail stores during 
the transition. The NTIA (National 
Telecommunications and Informa- 
tion Administration), which is part 
of the Department of Commerce, is 



TV. LCD, plasma, and DLP are three 
popular types of displays. 

One thing you won't have to worry 
about, however, is whether the new TV 
will be ready for the conversion to all- 
digital broadcasts. Along with man- 
dating all-digital broadcasts, the federal 
government has ruled that by this 
March, all new TVs must have built-in 
digital tuners. So if you've waited until 
now to buy a digital-ready TV, wait just 
a bit longer and your patience will likely 
be rewarded. \H 

by Rachel Derowitsch 



overseeing the subsidy coupon pro- 
gram Congress enacted to help con- 
sumers buy one or two converters. 

According to the NTIA Web site 
(www.ntia.doc.gov), a household 
can request up to two $40 coupons 
for a converter box from Jan. 1, 
2008, to March 31, 2009. Con- 
sumers must redeem the coupons 
within three months of the time 
they are issued. Only one coupon 
may be applied toward the purchase 
of a single converter box. • 
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Free HD 



Tune In To OTA Broadcasts For Your HD Fix 



Terk TV4 Antenna • $19.99 • www.audiovox.com 




ow would you like to get 
razor-sharp high-definition 
television programs without 
paying a monthly fee? Most 
people can do just that by 
tuning into OTA (over-the- 
air) HD broadcasts, where 
HD channels are sent over 
the airwaves just like the pre- 
cable days when practically 
every television was be- 
decked with a set of rabbit ears. 

Of course, things have progressed since 
the heyday of VHF and UHF broadcasts. 
Those old analog formats were prone to 
atmospheric interference and other 
problems that led to static and ghost 
images that degrade picture quality. 
Now, an ever-increasing number of 
broadcasters (dare we say "most"?) are 
switching over to DTV (digital televi- 
sion) equipment that transmits a digital 
television signal that is superior to 
analog. They also let broadcasters use 
data compression to squeeze several 
channels into the frequency formerly as- 
signed to a single analog channel (called 
multicasting). Finally, and most impor- 
tantly to HDTV owners, the digital 
signal lets broadcasters transmit HD 
channels over the air, but you can only 
receive them if the broadcasts are avail- 
able in your area and you have the 
proper hardware. 

Is It Available? 

There's no point in even thinking 
about buying hardware until you know 
for sure that DTV broadcasts are mak- 
ing it to your house. Most metropol- 
itan areas have at least some DTV 
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channels, including HD broadcasts, but 
stations don't have to switch over to 
all-digital broadcasts until February 17, 
2009. Coverage will continue to be 
spotty until then, but AntennaWeb 
(www.antennaweb.org) provides an 
easy way to see what's available local- 
ly. Just go to the Web site, click the 
Choose An Antenna button, and enter 
your address, city, state, and ZIP code 
(there's no reason to enter your name 
or email address). If there are tall build- 
ings or other structures around your 
house, select the Yes radio button and 
use the drop-down menu to select the 
type of house you have. Click Submit, 
select the Show Digital Stations Only 
radio button, and you now have a 
rough estimate of the number of DTV 
stations within your range. 



antenna. The best (and 
most expensive) multidi- 
rectional antennas are pre- 
amplified, meaning that 
electricity is used to boost 
weak incoming signals. These 
must be located near an 
outlet, but preamplification 
makes it possible to use a rela- 
tively small indoor antenna to 
do the job of a very large, un- 
amplified outdoor antenna. 
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Extremely weak signals that are 
broadcast from a great distance or 
are subject to interference from 
buildings, trees, and other objects 
between the station and your house re- 
quire a directional antenna. These an- 
tennas must be pointed in the general 
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A good antenna can receive an 

HD DTV signal but that doesn't necessarily 

mean your HDTV knows what to do 

with the signal once it gets there. 



All of the entries are color-coded (see 
the "What Color Is Your Signal?" sidebar 
for more info), and you should write 
down the different colors for each sta- 
tion; the information comes in handy 
when shopping for an antenna. 

Hardware 

You obviously need an HDTV to enjoy 
HD DTV broadcasts, but there are a few 
other essential pieces of equipment if 
you want to take advantage of free 
HDTV programming: 

Antenna. A good antenna is important 
for receiving HD DTV signals, and 
you'll find antennas in several sizes and 
varieties. Multidirectional antennas 
receive signals in a complete 360- 
degree circle, with the range of recep- 
tion varying based on the size of the 



direction of the transmission, but they 
have exceptionally good reception 
when they're properly tuned com- 
pared to a multidirectional antenna. 
They can also be preamplified to pick 
up even weaker signals, and while con- 
figuring directional antennas can be a 
pain in some locations, they may be 
the only way to receive an over-the-air 
HD DTV signal. 



You'll also find information at An- 
tennaWeb.com on how to position your 
directional antenna to receive a partic- 
ular station. Go to the site, search using 
the steps outlined previously, and click 
the View Street Level Map button. Click 
Printer Friendly Map, click Print Map, 
and the printout shows you exactly 
what direction to point the antenna for 
each DTV transmitter in range (your lo- 
cation is at the center of all of the con- 
verging lines), which means you may 
need to reposition the antenna to re- 
ceive certain channels. 

HD Tuner 

A good antenna can receive an HD DTV 
signal, but that doesn't necessarily mean 
your HDTV knows what to do with the 
signal once it gets there. Check the doc- 
umentation that came with your TV to 
see if it has an integrated HDTV tuner. If 
so, attach the antenna to it, and the 



A Great Picture Deserves Great Sound 



DTV broadcasts, including HD 
DTV programs, have the 
ability to incorporate digital sur- 
round-sound into the signal, so set- 
ting up a home-theater system can 
really let you get the most out of 



HD DTV shows. DTV stations that 
offer surround-sound use the Dolby 
Digital 5.1 standard (also called AC- 
3), which is supported by nearly 
every surround-sound receiver 
manufactured today. • 
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What Color Is Your Signal? 



You can determine what type of 
antenna works best in your living 
room by looking at the colors as- 
signed to each station when you con- 
ducted a search at AntennaWeb, 
which tells you what signal strengths 
to expect at your home. Stations 
marked with yellow should come in 
loud and clear, even when you're 
using a multidirectional antenna 
such as the Terk TV4 ($19.99; 
www.audiovox.com) . 

Green means you may need a small 
amplified multidirectional antenna 
such as the Terk TV5 ($49.95) to re- 
ceive the signal. Light blue indicates a 
relatively weak signal that may require 



a medium-sized multidirectional an- 
tenna such as the RCA ANT706A 
($89.95; www.rca.com) or a smaller, 
amplified multidirectional antenna 
such as the Terk HDTVlp ($139.95). 

Red, dark blue, purple, and pink 
indicate weak signals that may require 
a small, medium, or large directional 
outdoor antenna, respectively. Most 
antennas sold today print the colors 
they support on the box, and you 
don't need to worry about buying a 
special "HD antenna." OTA HD dig- 
ital TV broadcasts use the same fre- 
quency range that older VHF and 
UHF broadcasts use, so even very old 
antennas will pick up the signals. • 




Before shopping for an antenna, go to AntennaWeb.org and find the color representing 
the HD signal strength in your neighborhood, so you know what kind of antenna to get. 



HDTV turns the DTV signal into full-mo- 
tion video. If your HDTV doesn't have an 
integrated tuner, you'll need to buy a 
separate set-top tuner such as Samsung's 
DTB-H260F ($179; www.samsung.com), 
which has an on-screen signal strength 
indicator and an integrated program- 
ming guide. It also processes unscram- 
bled QAM (Quadrature Amplitude 
Modulation) HD channels, which are HD 
channels your cable provider offers free 
to subscribers who have the equipment 
to handle them. 

When buying an HD tuner, make sure 
it has an HD video output that is com- 
patible with at least one of the HD in- 
puts on your HDTV. These include 
component video, DVI, HDMI, and 
VGA. DVI and HDMI are all-digital in- 
terfaces that offer the best possible 
picture quality. Component and VGA 
are analog formats that support HD 
signals, but they often don't look as 
sharp on digital televisions compared 
to DVI and HDMI. Don't use the com- 
posite or S-Video outputs as they do 
not support HD signals. 

Great Expectations 

Although many stations broadcast 
DTV signals, they don't necessarily offer 
HD programming, and those that do 
rarely offer every program in HD. One 
of the places to find out what's avail- 
able in HD via an OTA broadcast is 
TitanTV (www.titantv.com). You'll 
need to sign up for a free account, but 
once that is done, you can access your 
personalized listing. Click the Digital 
tab and check the HD Only box to get 
a quick overview of what HD programs 
are currently playing. There are plenty 
of other HD tools available at the site, 
including a weekly programming 
overview, so be sure to check in fre- 
quently so you don't miss any of your 
favorite HD shows. \H 

by Tracy Baker 
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HD Via A Cable Provider 

One Pipeline, Hundreds Of Channels 



Samsung 30-inch SlimFit TX-S3082WH • $899 • www.samsung.com 





f you receive your TV service from a cable company, you're in 
an overwhelming majority. According to the FCC's (Federal 
Communication Commission's) 2006 Annual Report, of the coun- 
try's 94 million pay-TV subscribers (out of 110 million TV house- 
holds total), 69% are cable subscribers. What might surprise you is 
that cable has, nevertheless, been losing market share. A few years 
ago, that percentage was up in the 70s. Most of the defectors are 
going to satellite, whose numbers are on the rise. 



There are dozens of cable companies 
across the country, many with fairly fa- 
miliar names. And most subscribers — 
roughly 85% — are served by the top 10 
cable giants, among them Comcast, 
Time Warner, Viacom, Cox, Charter, 
and Cablevision. But whether they're 
large or small, it's more vital than ever 
for cable operators to hang on to their 
subscribers by providing the services 
they want, which include HDTV. 
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To get HDTV 

it may not be 

enough to 

subscribe 

to cable. 



So you're ready to take your local 
provider up on it. Here's what you'll 
need and what to expect from it. 

The Requirements 

To get HDTV, it may not be enough to 
subscribe to cable. You need to sub- 
scribe to digital cable. HDTV is a digital 
format, so there's no way around that. 
Beyond this, there are a couple of hard- 
ware essentials. 

HDTV set. If you have a reasonably 
new widescreen digital TV, you're au- 
tomatically ready for high-definition 
reception, right? Not necessarily. 
Check the specs for your set's pixel 
count. In order to display true HD, 
your set needs a minimum of 720 ver- 
tical lines of display resolution. That 
exceeds what you'll find on some 
smaller LCD TVs and plasma sets des- 
ignated as EDTV (Enhanced-Definition 
TV) models. 

Because equipment from your cable 
company provides the HD signal, it 
doesn't matter if your set has a built-in 
ATSC tuner. So, if you're still shopping, 
buying a set without an HD tuner may 
save you a few hundred bucks over 
comparable models that include a 
tuner. Just be aware that, without an in- 
tegrated tuner, you won't be able to 
connect an antenna to the TV to pick 
up local OTA (over-the-air) broadcasts, 
should you ever need to do that. 



Cable converter. For most 
subscribers, a set-top box 
rented from their cable 
provider determines their 
viewing options. Assuming 
that your local provider has 
switched to digital broad- 
casts, you should be able to 
add a tier of HDTV service to 
your account, although this 
may require you to swap your 
existing set-top box for an HD- 
enabled receiver. 



sources for your HD 
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Depending on your TV and local 
provider's capabilities, you may 
not even need an external HDTV 
box and can use a CableCARD, instead. 
This is a small, programmable card that 
slides into a slot on a compatible dig- 
ital TV and performs the same primary 
job as a set-top box: letting you view 
what you're paying for and blocking 
everything else. 

If you're considering a TV that supports 
a CableCARD, be aware that although 
the card streamlines your hardware 
setup, it doesn't allow two-way commu- 
nication between you and the cable 
company (as a set-top box does). That 
means you won't have access to interac- 
tive program guides or video on de- 
mand and may not be able to order 
pay-per-view titles without calling cus- 
tomer service. The technology allowing 
two-way communication with Cable- 
CARDs is still in development. 



HDTV Content 

Because there are so many different 
cable providers, and even within the 
same company the channel lineup can 
vary from market to market, check with 
your local cable provider for its specific 
high-def offerings. 

However, you're likely to find the HD 
versions of certain channels carried in 
most markets: the daytime and prime- 
time programming for each of the 
major networks (ABC, CBS, NBC, and 
Fox, and possibly your PBS outlet); pre- 
mium channels such as HBO, Cinemax, 
and Showtime; and popular national 
channels such as ESPN, TNT, and the 
Discovery Channel. You might also see 
HD-only options such as iNHD, a gen- 
eral-interest channel that's a subsidiary 
of video-on-demand outlet iN Demand. 



The Great Cable Rollout Continues 



Everything here is moot if you can't 
get cable, but by now, you'd have 
to live in an awfully remote location 
for it to not be an option. According 
to the FCC's (Federal Communication 
Commission's) 2006 Annual Report, 
cable service is now available to 99% 
of all homes with a TV. 



As well, the cable industry's transi- 
tion to DTV is nearly complete. 
Among those homes that can receive 
cable if they want it, 96% can choose 
digital cable (in many markets, analog 
cable has been phased out entirely), 
and HDTV is available to 87%. • 
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In all, at least 23 nonbroadcast networks 
now offer HDTV content. 

You can also find out what's available 
in your local viewing market at TV 
Guide online (www.tvguide.com). If 
you haven't registered with the site, 
you'll need to do so first. Part of the 
process involves selecting your content 



Savings Strategies 



Complaining about high cable 
rates is a favorite pastime, and 
some providers price HDTV as they 
would another premium service. A 
couple of tactics may give you less to 
gripe about by knocking down that 
monthly charge. 

Your provider's rates for cable 
alone may not tell the entire story. 
Many companies have better deals for 
service bundles that also include high- 
speed Internet and possibly phone 
service. A bundled plan may save you 
a decent chunk each month over what 
you might spend buying each service 
a la carte. 



provider, so the site displays the cor- 
rect programming schedules. 

Under the Find Shows & Movies but- 
ton near the top of the site's pages, se- 
lect TV Listings. This opens a two-hour 
grid covering every channel your 
provider carries. Above the grid's right 
corner is a red button labeled Show 



If there are multiple providers in 
your area, it can pay to haggle, too, 
pitting one provider against another 
to get a better rate. Even if your 
local cable company is the only 
game in town for wired service, it 
doesn't have the monopoly on 
HDTV and other channels. These 
companies know you have, at the 
very least, the option of turning to 
a satellite provider. Use that busi- 
ness competition to your advantage. 
To most cable providers, your 
monthly rate is simply data, and a 
better deal may be a phone call and 
a keystroke away. • 



Cox Cable Digital Receiver • Price varies with HD service • www.cox.com 
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HD Only. Click it, and the grid will col- 
lapse, showing HD content exclusively. 

So What's The Outlay? 

How much an HDTV tier will add to 
your existing cable bill depends on your 
cable provider. Here's a sampling from a 
few of the industry leaders. 

Comcast (www.comcast.com), the 
country's leading cable company based 
on subscribers (around 21.5 million, ac- 
cording to FCC figures), is practically 
giving away HDTV for a monthly $5 
rental of a converter box. If you sub- 
scribe to a premium service such as 
HBO, its HD version is already covered 
(that's usually the case with all pro- 
viders). As for installation, you can pay 
$14.99 for a service call or $1 when you 
pick up a self-installation kit at Com- 
cast's nearest office. 

Charter Communications (www.charter 
.com) charges $9.99 for monthly HD ser- 
vice and $6.95 for box rental, plus a 
one-time fee of $29.99 for mandatory 
professional installation. 

At Cox Communications (www. cox 
.com), the monthly fees start with $9.99 
for box rental, which delivers limited HD 
service. You'll pay another $6.95 per 
month if you want the Digital Gateway 
option, which makes additional HD 
channels available; professional installa- 
tion runs $29.99. 

As you can see, costs vary, so contact 
your provider for specifics. 

Crystal Clear 

Cable isn't your only option for high-defi- 
nition programming, but it's convenient 
and comes to you through a system that 
has itself undergone a substantial up- 
grade lately. And if you decide it's for you, 
you have an awful lot of company. E3 

by Brian Hodge 
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HD Via A Satellite Provider 



Beam It Down, Scotty 




f you get your TV from a satel- 
lite provider, you're in a dis- 
tinct minority compared to 
cable customers. According to 
the FCC's (Federal Communi- 
cation Commission) 2006 An- 
nual Report, of the country's 
94 million pay-TV subscribers 
(out of 110 million TV house- 
holds), just 28% are satellite 
customers. 

But satellite's market share is rising, 
which comes largely at the expense of 
cable. Defectors have been lured over to 
the dish by competitive pricing and ex- 
pansions in service that make satellite 
more comparable to cable, including as 
much or more HDTV programming 
than cable offers. 

In contrast to the dozens of cable com- 
panies serving the country, there are 
just two main satellite TV providers. The 
market leader is DirecTV (www.direc 
tv.com), with the Dish Network (www 
.dishnetwork.com) running a close 
second. A third provider, Sky Angel 
(www.skyangel.com), is much smaller, 
specializing in family and religious pro- 
gramming, and falls outside of our more 
general scope. 

Because satellite TV doesn't rely on a 
wired infrastructure to reach customers, 
"t's available almost anywhere. And if 
HDTV programming is a priority for you, 
satellite is definitely worth considering. 



The Requirements 

For high-definition satellite service, 
you'll need three hardware components. 
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HDTV. You'll need a TV with a min- 
imum of 720 vertical lines of display res- 
olution. Also, because other hardware 
will take care of receiving the HD signal, 
it likely won't matter whether your set 
has its own built-in HDTV tuner. 

Satellite dish. Fortunately, the days of 
home satellite dishes that take up half 
the backyard are gone. The job can now 
usually be handled by a dish that's 
roughly 2 feet in diameter. That makes it 
small and light enough to mount on the 
railing of a deck or balcony or under the 
eaves of a house. 

The most important thing is to give it a 
clear southern exposure, so it has un- 
blocked access to the signal from or- 
biting satellites. You probably won't be 
happy with your reception if you mount 
the dish in the shadow of tall buildings 
or looming trees. If just a few branches 
are in the way, you may have to trim 
your trees. 

Because setting up a dish is a more ex- 
acting process than connecting a cable 
jack, you'll need professional installa- 
tion, but DirecTV and the Dish Net- 
work often provide this free of charge. 
Also, existing satellite customers may 
need to upgrade to a different dish 
than what they've been using for stan- 
dard-definition TV. 

HD-compatible satellite receiver. This 
performs the same job as a cable set-top 
box, decoding the incoming signal from 
the dish and routing it to your TV. Both 
major providers offer a choice of re- 
ceivers: one that simply decodes, or one 
that also has a built-in DVR. 

HDTV Content 

Chances are you'll have the complete 
lineup of local stations: ABC, CBS, NBC, 
Fox, and possibly the CW. See the 
sidebar "But Is It Local?" for more infor- 
mation. As we go to press, DirecTV also 
carries nine national HD channels: TNT, 



ESPN/ESPN 2, Universal 
HD, the Discovery Chan- 
nel, HDNet, HDNet Movies, 
and the HD versions of 
HBO and Showtime. For all 
of you sports fans, DirecTV 
also carries several regional 
sports networks. 
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Still, for HD programming, the 
Dish Network emerges the win- 
ner, not just between the two ffrasb mf 
satellite providers, but compared V^' 
with cable, too. In addition to 
local stations, it carries 30 national 
HD channels — all of the aforemen- 
tioned channels, plus Animania, 
HGTV, the National Geographic Chan- 
nel, and many more. 
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So What's The Outlay? 

DirecTV provides access to more than 
250 channels, and the Dish Network 
more than 240, so their pricing structures 



can take a while to sort through, de- 
pending on the programming bundles 
you want. And each handles HDTV ser- 
vices a little differently. 

With DirecTV, the most basic package is 
Family Choice, with 40-plus standard- 
definition channels, which runs $29.99/ 
month. There are five packages beyond 



Blame It On The Rain 



No matter how you get your TV 
programming, you're going to 
experience occasional technical inter- 
ruptions in service. However, one 
complaint directed at satellite has less 
to do with technical operations than 
weather conditions: poor or lost re- 
ception when it rains or snows, some- 
times called rain fade. The annoyance 
seems all the greater when you've lost 
a beautiful high-def picture. 

Cable marketing uses rain fade as 
an argument against satellite, and 
satellite marketing usually ignores it, 
so what's the truth about it? 

Rain fade is certainly real, although 
it will obviously be of greater concern 
in such locales as the Pacific North- 
west than the Southwest deserts. 
Some satellite owners rarely experi- 
ence rain fade, while others lose 



reception almost every time the 
weather turns mildly inclement. 

And if rain fade turns out to be a 
problem, there are at least a couple of 
solutions. The pricey one is to buy a 
larger, more powerful dish. The cheap 
solution sounds like a folk remedy: 
Coat your dish every few months 
with a nonstick cooking spray, which 
makes it harder for raindrops to bead 
up on your dish and interfere with 
the incoming signal. Atmospheric 
conditions can also contribute to rain 
fade, but this simple trick may keep 
your signal sufficiently strong. Some 
people swear by it, and even some 
electronics dealers recommend it. 

If you're apprehensive, talk to a few 
people in your area about their wet- 
weather reception. That should give 
you an idea of what you can expect. • 
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But Is It Local? 



A few years ago, if you were con- 
templating a move to satellite 
TV, someone may have argued against 
it on the grounds that your dish prob- 
ably wouldn't pick up local chan- 
nels — that you would have to use an 
antenna to get them. 

That's largely a thing of the past. 
DirecTV and Dish Network now 
carry local channels for most markets 
and continue to expand their cov- 
erage. At press time, the Dish Net- 
work carries local channels in over 
160 markets, out of 210, and 
DirecTV is up to 142. 



Because the bypassed markets 
are the smallest, those figures are 
slightly misleading. According to 
the FCC, 96% of all television 
households now have access to 
local channels from one or both 
satellite providers. 

At each satellite company's Web 
site, you can find out if local chan- 
nels are available in your area and 
available in HD. If they're not, the 
company may provide an antenna 
option so you can receive local over- 
the-air broadcasts. • 




Satellite TV 

began as an 

alternative for 

viewers who 

couldn't get 

cable. 



that basic one, and to most you can add 
the HD Package for an additional $9.99 
a month. 

At the Dish Network, HDTV service is 
available in four packages: Bronze 
($49.99/month), Silver ($59.99), Gold 
($69.99), and Platinum ($99.99). Each 
package includes both HDTV and stan- 
dard-definition channels, and you can 
add your local HD channels for another 
$5 per month. 

With the various promotions and re- 
bates and offers of free installation, 
setup, and hardware upgrades you 
might encounter at any given time, it's 
impossible to predict your ultimate 
starting cost. So scout their Web sites 
carefully and strike when the price 
looks right. 

Feel It In The Air 

Satellite TV began as an alternative for 
viewers who couldn't get cable. Now 
that cable TV is available to all but a 
tiny fraction of households, satellite 
has turned more competitive, making 
it a viable choice even in the heart of 
cable country. \H 



by Brian Hodge 
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Things To Consider When Choosing Your HD Source 



w 



e're lucky to live in an era where we have so many choices, but sometimes, the variety can be a bit overwhelming. 
When it comes time to choose where you get your HD programming, here are the top five things you should keep 
in mind. 



1 Choices. The majority of folks 
in the United States have three 
choices when it comes to where 
they get their HD programming: an- 
tenna, cable, and satellite. The benefits, 
drawbacks, costs, and hardware configu- 
rations for each source type are outlined 
and explained in the preceding articles, 
so refer to those for more in-depth ex- 
planations of each. It's also a good idea 
to talk to friends, neighbors, and family 
members in your area to see what 
they've chosen: That type of real-world 
input is an important consideration in 
any investment. 

Availability. Unfortunately, not 
everyone will be able to choose 
from all three source types, and 
most service providers aren't available 
nationwide. If you live in an urban or 
suburban area like most of us, you'll 
likely have all three choices; avail- 
ability becomes more of a problem 
when households in outlying or rural 
areas need HDTV programming. To find 
out what source options are available to 
you, check the Web sites of popular 
cable and satellite companies. Most will 
quickly show you if their service exists in 
your area. 

Equipment. No matter where 
you get your HD programming, 
you'll need extra equipment. If 
you get HD via an antenna, you'll need 
(of course) the antenna, plus an HD 
tuner. If you choose cable, you'll need a 
set-top cable box or a CableCARD-com- 
patible HDTV. Finally, if you choose 
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satellite, you'll need a receiver plus a 
dish that you'll mount on the outside of 
your house, and maybe a separate an- 
tenna, depending on whether your 
satellite provider carries local network 
coverage in HD. 

4 Cost. If your HDTV has an ATSC 
(or HD) tuner and you have an 
antenna for your TV, you can (in 
most cases) get OTA (over-the-air), net- 
work HD programming for free. If you 
subscribe to cable or satellite HDTV 
programming, your monthly cost de- 
pends on your service provider, the level 
of programming you choose, and your 
hardware setup. Cable providers let you 
rent the set-top box monthly, but satel- 
lite providers usually give you the choice 
to either rent or buy the extra equip- 
ment (the receiver and the satellite 
dish) outright. For both cable and satel- 
lite, you'll have to pay a monthly fee for 
the HD programming itself. If you want 
a more concrete idea of what you can 



expect to spend, call your cable or satel- 
lite provider for a quote. 

Programming. In general, you 
get what you pay for when it 
comes to programming. If you're 
getting your HD free via an antenna, 
you'll have relatively few stations from 
which to choose: ABC, CBS, NBC, Fox, 
PBS, and maybe The CW. If you sub- 
scribe to cable or satellite, you can 
choose from different tiers of program- 
ming, and usually, the more the tier 
costs, the more channels you'll receive. 
HBO, Showtime, HGTV, ESPN and 
ESPN2, and the Discovery Channel are 
all popular stations (from different 
tiers) in which you'll be able to view at 
least some HD programs. It's important 
to point out, though, that just because 
a station offers a show in standard defi- 
nition doesn't necessarily mean that 
show will be available in HD. B3 

by Katie Sommer 
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Lifestyle Close-Up Tips 

Budget For Your HDTV 



Must- Have Hardware 

You have many choices when it comes 
to which type of HDTV you actually 
want to buy, from the least-expensive, 
direct-view CRTs to the bank-breaking, 
flat-panel LCDs. What you buy will de- 
pend on personal viewing needs, prefer- 
ences, and your budget. To view HDTV 
programming, though, whatever TV you 
choose must be either HDTV-integrated 
or HDTV-ready (or capable). An inte- 
grated HDTV has an HDTV tuner (also 
called ATSC or digital tuner) built in. An 
HDTV-ready or HDTV-capable set can 
receive HD signals but only with the 
help of a converter box or digital tuner 
and OTA (over-the-air) antenna. 

Get With The Program 

Once you have the actual HDTV, you 
need to figure out how you'll receive 
the HD programming. If you bought an 
integrated HDTV, all you need is an 
OTA antenna to receive free digital 
broadcasts from local networks, such 
as ABC, CBS, and NBC. These antennas 
can cost anywhere from $40 to $150 
(see "Free HD" on page 45 for more in- 
formation about OTA antennas). If 
you bought an HD-ready television, 
you'll also need a digital converter box. 
You can buy one for about $150, but 
most subscriptions to cable or satellite 
HD services will include this in their 
fees. They will usually set it all up for 
you, too. 

Keep in mind that even with the right 
hardware combination, you'll still only 
be viewing in HD when both the sta- 
tion's signal and the program you want 
to watch are broadcast in HD. Many 



networks carry their primetime pro- 
grams in HD, but not all of them. 

Make It Last 

When you're considering buying some- 
thing as big and pricey as an HDTV, you 
want to be sure that you get something 
that's going to last for awhile. It's smart 
to pay attention to technology coming 



It's important 

to do some HDTV 

research up front 

so that you have 

an idea of 

what you're 

looking for and 

what's available. 



down the pike so you have some reas- 
surance that your new purchase won't 
become obsolete in a year or two. One 
example of where this might matter is 
tuners. In January 2006, the FCC man- 
dated that TVs larger than 25 inches and 
sold after March 1, 2006, and all TVs sold 
after March 1, 2007, must have a built-in 
ATSC tuner (making it an integrated 
HDTV) rather than the older analog 
NTSC tuner. So when you're shopping, 
it's probably wise to go with something 
that has a built-in ATSC tuner. 



Connectors, Cables & 
Input Options 

It's important to do some HDTV re- 
search up front so that you have an idea 
of what you're looking for and what's 
available. This will also allow you to 
speak knowledgeably with a salesperson 
when you're ready to buy. This is a step 
you shouldn't skip because every per- 
son's media needs and configurations 
are different. Spend a few minutes with 
a salesperson to outline your desired 
setup and existing configuration. This 
will ensure that you get the right cables 
and any additional items you'll need 
that can add up unexpectedly at the 
cash register or worse, be maddeningly 
missing when you get home. 

Don't Forget About 
Quality Audio 

So you did your homework, and you've 
set up your brand-new HDTV system. 
Don't turn it on only to be disappointed 
by the audio. You'll want to take full ad- 
vantage of the much-improved sound 
quality that is possible with your new 
HDTV by adding a Dolby Digital 5.1 
channel surround-sound system. If you 
splurged on your TV, don't worry: You 
can still get a decent out-of-the-box 
system for between $100 and $750 at 
large electronics stores. If you are look- 
ing for a premium audio complement 
to your killer new HDTV, you'll want to 
visit a specialty home-theater store for a 
system from a reputable manufacturer. 
Here you can expect to spend around 
$2,000. E3 

by Jennie Schlueter 
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f you're taking a photography class, reading our monthly 
"Digital Photography Technique Tip" article (see page 60 in 
this issue), or reading books that describe how to take great 
pictures, one thing becomes obvious: Many frame-worthy 
shots are impossible without a tripod. A tripod steadies the 
camera to prevent fuzzy pictures and lets you include yourself in the family 
photo. Here are a few suggestions to keep in mind as you shop for a tripod. 



The legs of a tripod influence its max- 
imum height, collapsed size, and 
lowest height. Look for one that ex- 
tends to a height that's tall enough for 
you to look through your camera's 
viewflnder without having to bend or 
extend the tripod's center column. The 
folded size of the tripod is especially 
important when traveling: If your 
tripod collapses to 22 inches or smaller, 
it should fit in carry-on luggage, barring 
any other travel restrictions. 

Consider the leg locks on a tripod. 
With twist-style, you twist a section 
to release the leg and pull it out and 
twist again to lock it. Flip-lock or 
lever-style locks open to pull the legs 
out and close to lock the legs. Lever- 
style locks are designed for quick and 
easy setup, but twist locks are stur- 
dier. Names for leg locks will vary. 

A quick release is especially handy if 
you want to rapidly mount and dis- 
mount your camera from the tripod. 
Quick releases consist of two parts: a 
plate connected to your camera 
through the camera's tripod thread 
and a quick release holder attached 
to the tripod head. You push a lever 
while setting the camera and at- 
tached plate on the head and then let 
go to lock everything in place. 



There are two types of tripod heads: 
3-way pan-tilt and ball. Three-way 
pan-tilt heads let you adjust the 
tripod in three directions, and each 
direction has its own locking mech- 
anism. Ball heads are similar to a 
ball-and-socket and allow a free- 
range of movement. Repositioning 
the camera on a ball head is faster 
than the 3-way pan-tilt head be- 
cause you can adjust all angles of 
the camera with one control. 

If you buy a tripod with a replace- 
able head, you can always upgrade 
your tripod later by switching the 
head or the legs. This offers the 
most versatility if you can't afford 
everything you want right away. 

A tripod's load capacity dictates 
how much weight it can support, 
including the camera, lens, and 
other accessories. If you exceed the 
capacity, you may damage the 
tripod and camera. Also, think 
about the weight of the tripod, 
keeping in mind portability. 
Tripods with carbon fiber legs are 
lightweight but expensive. Tripods 
with aluminum legs are more af- 
fordable and sometimes weigh 
only a few pounds more than 
tripods with carbon fiber legs. 



D What size tripod 
do you want? 



□ Total height when extended _ 

□ Size when folded 



□ What type of leg locks? 



□ Twist 

□ Lever-style 



D Does the tripod have a 
quick-release plate? 



□ Yes 

□ No 



rD What type of head? 



□ 3-way pan-tilt 

□ Ball 



D Does it have a 
replaceable head? 

□ Yes 

□ No 



D How much weight do 
you want to carry around? 

□ Maximum load capacity 

□ Weight of tripod 



□ Notes 
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Shopping 

For A Digital SLR 

Pre-Buying Considerations 



Pentax K100D • $700 • www.pentaximaging.com 





hopping for a D-SLR 
can be intimidating. 
Even with the price 
drops, a D-SLR can be 
pricey, especially when 
you consider that you're 
investing in a system and not 
just a camera. And it's that system — in- 
terchangeable lenses, flash, high-capacity 
media cards, tripod, and other acces- 
sories — that makes the D-SLR the high- 
performance and flexible tool that it is. 



The first thing to consider is whether you 
have SLR lenses. If you do (and especially 
if you're on a budget), then you could 
look at a camera that's compatible with 
those lenses. Here are a few points to 
mull over before purchasing a D-SLR: 

Megapixel Count 

Sure, megapixels count for something, 
but they shouldn't be the final deter- 
mining factor for your purchase. The two 



main considerations should be how large 
you want your print images and whether 
you want to crop them before printing. 
Cropping decreases the number of print- 
able pixels and therefore limits the size 
that you can print. 

With a 6MP camera, set on high resolution 
(set your camera to the highest resolution 
and lowest compression) and no cropping, 
you'll be able to produce high-quality 
prints as large as 8x10 or even 1 1x17. 
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If you want larger prints and/or plan to 
crop your images, then your best bet is a 
camera with 10MP or more. 

Features 

These days, most affordable (under 
$1,000) D-SLRs offer the same basic fea- 
tures — manual controls, fine-tuning 
abilities, continuous shooting, etc. Some 
may have a few more bells and whistles 
than others, but generally speaking, the 
playing field is fairly equal. 

When comparing cameras and features, 
however, always consider the types of 
pictures you'd like to take. For example, 
maximum shutter speed and contin- 
uous shooting specifications are impor- 
tant for action shots, while high ISO 
speeds and low image noise are more 
relevant for low-light conditions. 

You may also want to consider whether 
the camera has a dust-reduction/cleaning 
function. When changing lenses, dust 
may get on the sensor, resulting in spots 
on your images. With a dust-reduction 
feature, the camera automatically 
"shakes" the dust from the sensor. If 
you like to shoot outdoors and plan to 
change lenses regularly, this feature might 
be a good option. 

Lenses— Kit Or Individual 

Most D-SLRs are available in kits that 
include a zoom lens with the body. 
Usually, the kit costs around $100 
more, but it's a good option if you're 
on a budget. If you already have com- 
patible lenses or want to take pictures 
that fall outside the kit lens' abilities 
(most kit lenses are about 18 to 
55mm), then you may want to buy the 
body only so you can choose the lenses 
you want. 

It's important to buy the best quality 
lenses you can afford; remember, you 
can start out with one lens and buy 
others as your budget allows. 



Building A System 



Before you fret over not having enough money to buy the gear of your 
dreams, keep in mind that you don't have to buy everything at once. Here 
are some ideas about how to build a system without breaking the bank. 




Camera body; kit 
zoom lens (18 to 
55mm); 1GB CF 
card, starting at 
about $650 



A 2GB CF 

card; external 
flash, starting 
at about $150 



A telephoto 
zoom lens (55 
to 200mm), 
starting at about 
$150 



Macro lens 
(50mm); 
second battery, 
starting at 
about $250 



Get Stable! 

When you're shooting in low light or with 
a long lens, images may blur regardless 
of how steadily you think you're holding the 
camera. When a tripod isn't an option, the 
best way to compensate is by using an image- 
stabilized lens, which is generally more expen- 
sive than a non-IS lens, or one of the new 
D-SLRs that have built-in image stabilization 
such as the Sony A100 ($899.95; www 
.sony.com) and the Pentax K100D ($700; 
www.pentaximaging.com). We've tested both 
cameras, as well as a series of Canon IS lenses, 
and can attest that both methods are effective. 
We tend to prefer the finer control of the 
Canon IS lenses, however. Although image 
stabilization is important and should be con- 
sidered, we think the overall feature set, in- 
cluding megapixels and lenses and how the 
camera feels, are more important factors in 
your decision making. 




A Good Fit 

Once you've narrowed your choices, try 
the camera before buying it. It should 
feel comfortable in your hand, and you 
should be able to easily reach and op- 
erate all of the controls. Check out the 
quality of the LCD and how well you 
can read the menu. 



It's easy to get sidetracked by specifica- 
tions. And it's inevitable that tomorrow 
there will be a camera that is better, 
faster, and less expensive, so select a 
camera system that will meet your 
needs today and in the near future. 133 

by Theano Nikitas 
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Digital Camera 
Technique Tip 



Spot Metering 





hen you take a pic- 
ture with your digi- 
cam in an automatic 
or semi-automatic 
mode, your camera's 
metering system senses the 
available light in order to determine the 
correct exposure of your picture. For ex- 
ample, when you're in Aperture Priority 
mode, the camera uses exposure me- 
tering to determine your camera's shutter 
speed. Likewise, in Shutter Priority mode, 
the camera uses exposure metering to de- 
termine your camera's aperture. Under- 
standing how your camera senses light 
is crucial to achieving consistent and 
accurate exposures. 

The most common light metering op- 
tions found on many D-SLR cameras are 



Partial, Evaluative Zone or Matrix, 
Center-Weighted, and Spot Metering. 
Each of these settings excels in specific 
lighting conditions and fails in others. In 
this article, we'll look more closely at 
spot metering and consider situations in 
which its use is appropriate. 

Spot metering measures a very small area 
of the scene (typically between 2 to 5% 
of the viewfinder area). Most of the time, 
spot metering measures the center of the 
screen, but some cameras let you select 
an off-center spot. If your camera mea- 
sures the center of the screen, but you 
want the subject of your photo to ap- 
pear off-center, press the shutter button 
halfway to focus the camera and meter 
the light. Then, while keeping the shutter 
button pressed halfway, recompose your 



shot, and press the shutter button all the 
way to take the picture. 

Spot metering is particularly useful in 
high-contrast scenes, such as a full moon 
against a dark sky, a fire in the night, or a 
subject standing in front of very bright 
backlighting. It also works well for sub- 
jects that require precise measurement, 
such as in close-up photography. 

To access spot metering on your 
camera, switch to a semi-automatic 
mode, such as Aperture Priority or 
Shutter Priority mode. (Refer to your 
camera's user manual for specific in- 
structions on how to access your cam- 
era's metering modes.) Some cameras 
require you to access the metering 
modes through the camera's menu 
system. Other cameras have a button 
that lets you quickly toggle between 
metering modes. Most cameras denote 
spot metering with "[o]." 

With spot metering selected, choose the 
point you want to meter and press and 
hold the shutter button halfway to 
meter the light in that portion of the 
photo. After measuring the light, recom- 
pose your shot and press the shutter 
button to take the picture. Learning 
which spot to measure takes practice. 
You don't have to measure only the 
brightest or darkest part of the photo. 
Instead, you may find that a middle-tone 
measurement produces the best results. 
By understanding spot metering and 
other metering modes of your camera, 
you'll be able to get the best exposure 
for every photo you take. B3 

by Jennifer Johnson 
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J Things To Know 
_ / About 

Memory Cards 



f you're in the market for a memory card for your digital camera — whether 
it's for your first digital camera or to expand your current media capacity — 
we have some tips to keep in mind before you shop. 



Type. Most digital cameras are 
compatible with only one type 
of media card, so make sure the 
card you buy is compatible with your 
camera. SD is the most common form 
factor, and although some cameras also 
accept MMCs, we advise against using 
the latter because MMCs write and read 
picture info more slowly than SDs, in- 
creasing the time you have to wait be- 
tween shots. A few digital cameras, such 
as the Fuji FinePix S9100 ($599; www.fuji 
filmusa.com), Sony A100 ($899.95; www 
.sony.com), and Olympus E-330 ($999.99; 
www.olympusamerica.com), have dual 
slots to accommodate two types of 
memory card. If you have a dual-slot 
camera, then your choice should be 
based, at least in part, on some of the 
other factors listed here. 



Capacity. The number of images a 
memory card holds depends on 
several factors, including the cam- 
era's megapixel count and the quality set- 
ting (resolution and compression) at 
which the image is shot. Images captured 
as RAW or TIFF files take up more space 
than JPEGs. The best way to figure out 
what size card to buy is to look in your 



camera's manual; there should be a chart 
outlining how many images, at different 
sizes, will fit onto various capacity cards. 
Alternatively, you can look online at one 
of the card manufacturer's Web sites, 
such as Lexar (lexar.com/digfilm/capa 
city_chart.html). Although card capaci- 
ties are increasing, it's important to make 
sure your camera can handle some of the 
higher-capacity (such as 4GB and up) 
cards. Also check for firmware updates 
that may increase your camera's ability to 
accommodate these high-capacity cards. 



One or many? Some photogra- 
phers carry multiple, low-capa- 
city cards rather than one or two 
high-capacity cards. With multiple cards, 
if one gets lost or fails (if the images get 
corrupted or cannot be read by the com- 
puter), you'll still have some images. 
Multiple cards mean there's more to 
carry and keep track of, and it's easy to 
get confused about which cards you've 
already used. Although we prefer the 
former multiple-card scenario, some- 
times we want a single, high-capacity 
card. For example, when we photograph 
air shows or car races, we often use the 
continuous shooting mode, sometimes 



capturing more than 10 to 20 images in a 
single burst over and over again. More 
importantly, if you like to shoot video, 
you'll be able to shoot longer clips with a 
high-capacity card. 



Speed. High-speed cards are avail- 
able from most memory card 
manufacturers; these cards read 
and write data faster than other media 
cards. Although most point-and-shoot 
cameras won't benefit enough from this 
increased speed to justify the cost, you'll 
notice improved performance with 
higher-end cameras, especially D-SLRs, as 
well as when you're shooting video with 
your non-SLR digicam. 



Compatibility. With all of the dig- 
ital devices in purses, pockets, 
briefcases, and homes, you prob- 
ably have a number of types of removable 
memory. Although some cards may work 
in both your digital camera and your mo- 
bile phone, others may not. Generally, 
you'll see a difference in size (miniSD vs. 
SD), but before you start to cross-polli- 
nate your memory cards, double- and 
triple-check the specs of the card and 
your devices. While Dr. Frankenstein may 
have been able to mix and match, it's best 
to be cautious if you want to keep your 
digital gear healthy. B3 

by Theano Nikitas 
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1 Things To Know 

About 

Digital Cameras 



ou could spend months researching all the characteristics of digital cam- 
eras before buying one, but the following are five of the most important 
to know before making a purchase. 



Megapixels. Before you buy a 
digital camera, be clear about 
the real importance of megapix- 
els, which companies often use to hype 
their cameras. Digicams capture images 
in megapixels (1MP = 1 million pix- 
els); thus, it would seem a 7MP camera 
would produce better images than a 
5MP model. This isn't always the case, 
though. Better indicators of image 
quality include color and exposure ac- 
curacy, sharpness of details, and range 
of focus. Instead of using megapixels to 
measure a camera's image quality, use 
megapixels to determine the size at 
which you can print an image. A 5MP 
camera, for example, should print a 
good-quality 8x10. 

Optical zoom. While shopping 
for digicams, you'll see two kinds 
of zoom mentioned: optical and 
digital. Focus primarily on optical zoom, 
which is preferable because it involves 
the actual extension and retraction of 
the camera's lens to focus in or out on 
an object. Digital zoom typically entails 
using software or a company's propri- 
etary technology to resize an object. 
Essentially, this technique only enlarges 



the pixels forming the image. The more 
digital zoom you use, typically, the less 
sharp and focused (or more pixilated) 
the image will be. 

Growth. Many first-time digi- 
cam buyers are tempted to buy 
an easy-to-use, low-end, point- 
and-shoot camera with almost entirely 
automatic settings. As your comfort 
level and photo-taking skills improve, 
though, an entry-level camera probably 
won't have the tools to grow with you. 
Although a pro-style, D-SLR camera 
with exchangeable lens and precise 
manual controls might be more camera 
than you need (or can afford), many 
mid-level models smartly mix the most 
common automatic (focus and aper- 
ture) and manual controls, including ad- 
justable exposure, speed, and focus 
settings so you can capture more-inter- 
esting action and artistic shots. 

Batteries. While narrowing the 
list of prospective cameras, pay 
close heed to what kind of bat- 
tery it uses. Most cameras now use 
rechargeable batteries, such as Li-Ion, 
which is great on the pocketbook, but if 



the camera can't also use disposable AA 
or AAA batteries, rechargeable bat- 
teries won't do you much good when 
they run out of juice out on the hiking 
trail away from electricity. If you plan to 
take your camera everywhere, some 
cameras accept both rechargeable and 
disposable batteries. If you're smitten 
with a camera that only uses a compa- 
ny's proprietary battery (which many 
do), however, buying a backup let's you 
keep shooting when the original's pow- 
er is exhausted. 

Potential. Besides declining 
prices, perhaps the best thing 
about digicams today is how 
versatile they are. Further, many fea- 
tures once found only in higher-priced, 
advanced cameras have filtered down 
to the midrange and below. Some 
features include the ability to shoot 
video; built-in image stabilization 
(or anti-shake) technologies; panora- 
mic shooting modes; histograms, which 
display an image's levels of brightness; 
and PictBridge support, which lets you 
print images from a printer without 
using a computer. Additionally, some 
cameras can now handle videoconfer- 
encing chores, play back MP3 audio, 
and transfer photos wirelessly via Wi-Fi 
and Bluetooth. \H 

by Blaine A. Flamig 
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Know How 

Let There Be (More) Light 



With few exceptions, digital cameras 
have a built-in flash. These small, sta- 
tionary light sources often don't have 
enough power to illuminate a room 
or a subject that's more than a few feet away. Of course, 
there's always the problem of red-eye because the on- 
board flash is usually positioned directly above the lens. 



Using an external flash will help elimi- 
nate these problems, especially if you 
use a dedicated flash — one that is de- 
signed specifically to work with your 
camera. This allows direct communica- 
tion between the camera and the flash 
vis-a-vis exposure and other informa- 
tion, so that the operation can be to- 
tally automatic. At the very least, the 
flash should be TTL (through-the-lens)- 
compatible with your camera. 

Mastering an 
external flash 
takes time and 
practice, but 
these few tips 
should get you 
started . . . 




Before you attach the 

flash to the camera, 

make sure the flash 

has fresh or fully 

charged batteries. 

Turn it on and take 

a test shot; there's 

usually a "test" or 

charging button to fire 

the flash without the 

camera. Then, with the 

flash and the camera turned 

off, attach the flash to the camera 

via the hotshoe or with a sync cord. 

Turn the camera on; turn the flash on. 

Check your camera's flash settings by 
scrolling through the flash settings 
using the four-way controller on the 
back of your camera or press the Menu 
button and scroll down to flash set- 
tings; generally, the flash settings will af- 
fect how the external flash will perform 
so make sure that the flash is not 
turned off. Set your white balance to 
automatic, daylight, or flash. 



To begin, set your camera to P (program) 
or AV (aperture priority), if available. Set 
your flash to TTL (or for DSLRs: i-TTL for 
Nikon and e-TTL for Canon) and you 
should be good to go. Check your flash 
manual to see what metering mode you 
need to be in for the setting. You will 
probably need to be in spot metering 
mode for TTL because the flash will mea- 
sure the exposure for the subject only. 

If you're using a wide-angle lens, the flash 
may not cover the angle of view (check 
your flash manual). To compensate, most 
flash units have a built-in plastic diffuser 
that, when pulled over the 
flash, will cover many 
wide-angle lenses. Red- 
eye will generally be 
reduced or even elimi- 
nated, because the 
strobe sits higher above 
the lens than the built- 
in flash. If red-eye per- 
sists, use an off-camera 
flash cord and move 
the flash to the side or 
above the camera. 

Perhaps one of the best benefits of ex- 
ternal flashes is the ability to bounce the 
light. Using the ceiling, wall, a large white 
board, or an umbrella, angle the flash 
head up or to the side — this will soften 
the light and make the shot more natural. 

Mastering an external flash takes time 
and practice, but these few tips should 
get you started on the road to better 
lighting and the photographs that come 
with proper illumination. E3 

by Theano Nikitas 
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Power Supply 



If your camera takes rechargeable batteries, 
make sure you have extra batteries or a power 
converter, such as the Recoton ADF1650 
50/1600W Dual Wattage Travel Converter 
($29.99; www.recoton.com), that'll work with 
the UK wall outlets. Without the converter, you 
risk frying the charger and damaging your 
camera. Even if your camera takes standard AA 
or AAA batteries, tuck some extras in your carry 
on. You'll likely find stores with batteries, unless 
you're going somewhere remote, but because 
the exchange rate is unfavorable toward the 
dollar, you may pay quite a bit more than you 
would in the United States. 



Camera Size 



Although D-SLR cameras take photographs of 
unequaled quality and detail, some travelers 
prefer a lightweight, more portable point-and- 
shoot camera. For a lightweight camera that 
you can tote around in a camera bag (with 
extra batteries) or tuck into a purse or back- 
pack, we like the 10.1 -ounce Kodak EasyShare 
Z710 ($249.95; www.kodak.com). With its 38 to 
380mm Schneider-Kreuznach Variogon lens 
and 10X optical zoom, we were able to capture 
an amazingly detailed view of the London sky- 
line from Hampstead Heath, which is roughly 
10 miles away. 



Intended Uses 



Travel pictures typically provide visual memo- 
ries of your trip. You may want to enlarge and 
frame a couple of pictures, make a holiday 
greeting card from a picture at a well-known 
landmark, or post your pictures on a blog with 
narratives describing your adventures. To ac- 
complish all of those photographic goals, you 
don't need to spend a fortune on a camera. We 
took pictures around London and Kent with 
the 8MP Canon PowerShot A630 ($299; www 
.usa.canon.com), with a 4X optical zoom. We 
enlarged one of our favorite pictures to an 
11x17 print and framed it, capturing both the 
weathered wood grain of a bench in St. James 
Park in the foreground and the splendor of 
Buckingham Palace in the background. 



Travel 
Restrictions 



Although travel bans to most countries are less 
restrictive than they were six months ago (carry- 
ons were prohibited in some places and liquids 
and gels in others), it's always a good idea to 
check with the airline you're flying before 
packing to make sure you can take your digital 
camera in a carryon. There are plenty of reasons 
to have your camera with you: You may become 
separated from your luggage, see sights on the 
way from the airport to your hotel, or want to 
have it with you for safe keeping. When you carry 
on your camera, though, be prepared to take it 
out and turn it on as you go through security. 



Photo Kiosks 



You'll find photo kiosks in the larger train sta- 
tion around London. Put in your debit/credit 
card (or pound coins), pop in the memory card, 
and select the photos you'd like to print. Before 
you commit to printing a picture, though, re- 
member that you'll probably see the sizes in mil- 
limeters, and the print sizes may or may not 
correspond to the 3 1/2x5, 5x7, and 8x10 sizes 
you'll see in the United States. Additionally, 
you'll notice that the larger measurement is typi- 
cally listed first: 7 1/2x5, 8x6, 8x8, 9x6, and so on. 




BY Kathryn Dolan 
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CE@Home 
Shopping Tips 

Buy A Web Cam 

e haven't yet arrived at the day where video phones are 
the norm, but we're close with the Web cam. This unas- 
suming device lets grandparents watch grandkids grow 
from a state away, co-workers hold meetings with regional 
managers, and parents keep an eye on the babysitter. 
Maybe you'd like a visual aspect with your online chat ses- 
sions. The following tips will help you give your computer a whole new look. 



A Web cam is dependent on a com- 
puter. So, if your computer is old, 
slow, or both, you may need to up- 
grade or replace it. Your main goal 
should be plenty of memory, and to 
save captured images, you'll need a 
spacious hard drive. 

Camera placement will influence 
your decision. Some cameras offer 
better tilt and swivel options than 
others; if you place the Web cam 
and need to position the head dif- 
ferently for different video sessions, 
you'll want a product that makes 
this possible. Most Web cams hook 
onto LCDs and notebooks, but 
some are top heavy and don't sit 
well on a CRT. 

Several things affect the quality of a 
Web cam's video, including the lens, 
resolution, and frame rate. Web cam 
resolution is usually 320 x 240 or 640 
x 480. The higher the resolution the 
better but watch out for a higher res- 
olution that's achieved with photo- 
enhancing software. Frame rates are 
figured as fps (frames per second), 
and most cams range from 1 5 to 
30fps. A higher frame rate delivers a 
better image but takes longer to 
transmit over the Internet. Online 
traffic and your connection speed 



also affect image quality during 
transfer. Generally glass lenses provide 
better quality than plastic. You'll have 
to pay more for glass, and this feature 
isn't always mentioned on the box, so 
be sure to ask about it. 

Pay attention to special features. Do 
you want a Web cam that supports 
color or is black and white accept- 
able? If you're using the Web cam 
for security or videoconferencing, 
you could skip the color. To chat 
with family and friends, you may 
want color. Does the Web cam use 
auto or manual focus? Some manual 
focus rings are easier to adjust than 
others, so try them out at the store. 
And don't forget audio. Most Web 
cams support audio, but some don't 
include a microphone. Some have 
integrated microphones, and some 
use a headset. Think about freedom 
of movement and the quality of the 
sound and remember that you can 
always upgrade the microphone. 

Make sure your Web cam comes 
with software to help you do basic 
video-editing, video creation, remote 
monitoring, and creating and sending 
video email. Be sure the manufac- 
turer put as much thought into the 
software bundle as the Web cam. 



by Jennie Schlueter 



D How much resolution? 



□ 320 x 240 

□ 640 x 480 



D What's the price range? 



□ Less than $30 

□ $30 to $70 

□ $70 to $100 

□ More than $100 



D What is the Web 
cam's frame rate? 

nisfps 
a 2ofps 
a 3ofps 

□ Other 

D What's the audio setup? 

G Built-in microphone 

□ Headset 

n No microphone 



□ Notes 
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Get Music To Your Ears 

The Top MP3 Players For The Job 







Samsung K5 4GB • $229.99 • 
www.samsung.com 
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ome CE devices seem to 
get smaller and more 
compact with each gen- 
eration. This is certainly 
true of MP3 players. And 
we have to admit, those 
slim, shiny models are 
hard to resist. If you're 
in the market for a small 
MP3 player, chances are 
you'll be looking at one 
with flash memory. It can be 
hard to choose just one with the 
many choices glittering before your eyes. 
We'll help you narrow the search with 
some information about MP3 players and 
our choices for the top three. 

The Basics 

Flash-based AAP3 players are ideal in a 
number of situations for a variety of rea- 
sons. At the forefront is the fact that flash 
memory is a type of solid-state storage. 
This means that storage and rewriting is 
done electronically rather than by me- 
chanical or moving parts, which hard 
drives use. The bottom line is more dura- 
bility and no chance for your music to 
skip. So, even if you use your MP3 player 
while jogging (or jump roping) your 
music will play without skipping. Flash 
drives are also faster than hard drives, so 
you have quicker access to your music. 
But keep in mind that because of the way 
data is transferred, you can cause serious 
harm to the data on your player or com- 
puter if you interrupt a transaction. Many 
MP3 players display a message that lets 
you know when it isn't safe to disconnect 
them from the computer, so don't dis- 
connect the USB cable while it's transmit- 
ting new information. 
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Small But Powerful 

MP3 players that use flash drives are 
smaller than hard drive-based players. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that flash 
memory itself is generally small and re- 
quires less power than a hard drive. As a 
result, manufacturers can put a smaller 
battery in flash-based MP3 players. 

Battery life is also an important factor 
when deciding which MP3 player is 
right for you. Whether you use it for a 
three-hour drive to see an old friend or 
a 20-minute walk on your lunch break, 
playback time is crucial, and it will vary 
depending on what type of battery the 
player uses. Some MP3 players use stan- 
dard AAA or AA batteries, while others 
have an integrated rechargeable Li-Ion 
or Li-Ion Polymer battery. Playback time 
can be anywhere from 15 to 45 hours 
(for music; photographs and video will 
drain batteries far more quickly). Check 
the specifications of a product to make 
sure it will fit your needs. 

Be sure to note the included accessories 
when you purchase an MP3 player. 
Many players don't come bundled with 
a charger you can plug into the wall. 
Unless you know you'll always have ac- 
cess to a USB port— the player charges 
while you have it plugged into your 
computer via a USB port to transfer 
data— you should include the price of 
an outlet adapter in your budget. 

The Spice Of Life 

Variety— there's a lot of it in the MP3 
market. From color choices to memory 
capacity, you have plenty of options from 
which to choose. Storage capacities alone 
can range from a mere 128MB to 8GB. 
Today's MP3 players offer features be- 
yond enhanced sound quality. Also, 
accessories can range from practical 
(speaker systems) to bizarre (iPod nano 
owners can buy a pirate costume for their 
MP3 players at iAttire.com for $39.99). 
Anyone looking for an MP3 player should 




Sansa e200 8GB 

$249.99 

www.sandisk.com 



consider what they'll actually use. Some 
of these features come standard, and 
others add to the bottom line. 

It's Not For Everyone (Or 
Everything) 

There are limitations to flash-based MP3 
players. For instance, you won't find one 
with 60GB. The largest-capacity, flash 
memory-based MP3 players on the 
market offer 8GB. This is ideal if you're 
looking for a portable device that will 



consistently play while you jog. But for a 
file-transferring behemoth, you should 
probably look at a hard drive-based 
player. Keep in mind, too, that not all 
MP3 players are created equal. Just be- 
cause a player uses flash memory doesn't 
guarantee it will be a perfect fit for you. 
For instance, you may not like the naviga- 
tional tools of one player or the ear- 
phones of another. Read up on a player 
before buying it and, if at all possible, give 
it a test-listen. You can begin by reading 
about our three favorites. 
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iPod nano 

(2GB, $149; 4GB, $199; 8GB, $249; 
www.apple.com) 

The nano is a mainstay at the top of 
AAP3 player lists, and for good reason. 
The now-even-thinner (just over a 
quarter of an inch) design is definitely 
alluring. Combine that with a well-rec- 
ognized name, the hard-to-beat Click 
Wheel, and iTunes, and you'll get a 
package with some staying power. The 
player comes in a durable, anodized alu- 
minum enclosure with five refreshing 
color options. You can choose from 
silver, black, blue, pink, or green. 

Features of the nano include a calendar, 
the ability to store photos (it also dis- 
plays the album art for your music), and 
a place to keep track of contact infor- 
mation. Keep in mind that the nano is 
only compatible with iTunes, so you 
won't be able to buy music from other 
online stores, but finding what you're 
looking for shouldn't be hard with as 
many choices as iTunes offers. iTunes 
also has a great selection of podcasts 
and audio books. If you're looking for an 
attractive player with great features, the 
nano is hard to beat. 



Samsung K5 

(2GB, $179.99; 4GB, $229.99; 
www.bestbuy.com) 

This player is loaded with features and 
style. At the front of the pack is the ex- 
ternal speaker that slides up from the 
back of this player. When the speaker 
isn't in use, it fits snugly behind the 
player, and it operates as a conventional 
(if a bit flashier) AAP3 player. When you 
slide the speaker out, the screen and keys 
change direction and the sound is redi- 
rected so you can share your music ex- 
ternally. We were surprised by the 
richness, clarity, and volume of the sound 
coming out of such a small speaker. 

The smooth touchscreen interface adds 
to this device's style. The keys are a bright 
blue against the shiny, piano black of the 
player. The display is also a luminescent 
blue. Fingerprint-phobics might not love 
the combination of a shiny black surface 
and touchscreen, but we're guessing 
you'll get past it. This little gem also has 
an FM tuner and an alarm clock, which 
you can configure to wake you up with 
your favorite tune, and it can store 
photos. High-quality, bass-enhanced ear- 
phones round out the package. Apart 
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from the features and design, what stands 
out most about this player is its config- 
urability. From the screen saver to the on- 
screen equalizer, there are a lot of 
attributes to play with. 

ScanDisk Sansa e200 series 

(e250, 2GB, $139.99; e260, 4GB, $179.99; 
e270, 6GB, $219.99; e280, 8GB, $249.99; 
www.sandisk.com) 

The Sansa is a solid player with a sturdy 
construction and some impressive fea- 
tures. It feels durable with its scratch-re- 
sistant, metal-alloy back while staying 
slim at just over half an inch. We liked 
that the earphones plug into the top of 
the player, so the cord stays out of your 
way while you toggle through the op- 
tions. A color screen, ridged scroll wheel, 
and four directional/playback buttons 
let you navigate through the easy-to-de- 
cipher menus and settings. 

It supports all PlaysForSure subscription 
services and is set up to work with the 
Best Buy Digital Music Store (www 
.bestbuy.com), which lets you buy indi- 
vidual songs for 99 cents or allows un- 
limited access for $14.99 per month. 

SanDisk managed to squeeze a lot into 
this relatively small device. Beyond basic 
playback options, the Sansa also has a 
digital FM tuner (which you can record 
for over an hour) and voice recording 
capabilities; it can also store photos and 
play video clips. In short, this player of- 
fers all the features we'd expect from an 
MP3 player, with the added benefit of 
radio/voice recording and video play- 
back capabilities. 

Whether you're looking for something 
glitzy or something more basic, these 
players are good points of reference for 
your search. 03 

by Tara Simmons 



iPod nano 4GB • $199 ($249 for 8GB, available only in black) • www.apple.com 
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Gift Of 
The Month 

Lexar JumpDrive Secure II 



ince we began running the "Gift Of The Month" article 
more than a year ago, we have been searching for the right 
occasion to suggest the gift of a USB flash drive. (Every 
month we feature an item that you can be proud to give to 
a friend or family member, and it won't cost you more than 
$50.) Well, this February we think we've found the occasion. 
We know what you're thinking: A flash drive for Valentine's 
Day? Are you serious? 



we also think that it presents a unique 
opportunity to do something special for 
your sweetheart this year. After all, 
you'll have all of that memory just 
waiting to be used. So why not think 
outside the box and create a digital 
Valentine for someone you love? 

The Digital Valentine 

Although the options are limited only by 
your imagination, we've come up with a 
few ideas to get your creative juices 
flowing. How about a slideshow of digital 
photos of the two of you together? Or 
create a video montage of old family 
movies or a special video message. Per- 
haps you could bring the old mix tape 
into the digital age by creating a playlist 
of songs that hold special meaning for 
the two of you. And remember, take 
away the romantic twist, and these ideas 
would make any parent, grandparent, 
sibling, or friend just as happy. 



Yes, we are completely serious. And we'd 
like to show you how giving the Lexar 
JumpDrive Secure II 512MB USB flash 
drive ($39.99; www.lexar.com) has the 
potential to be even more romantic 
than a box of chocolates and flowers. 
But first, let's explore the functional side. 

A USB flash drive, or thumb drive, is a 
very practical gift. In fact, nearly everyone 
can utilize a thumb drive in one way or 
another. Whether you use it to transport 
documents, digital photos, music files, or 
video clips, it's an easy and safe way to get 
files from point A to point B. 

It's also a truly universal gift. Young stu- 
dents can easily transport research and 
papers; grandparents can store a digital 
brag book, ready for viewing at any 
computer; and there are countless other 
uses for anyone in between. 

With no required software or drivers, 
compatibility with PCs and Macs, and 
AES 256-bit encryption, the JumpDrive 
Secure II is a great gift option. We selected 




the 512MB version, but there are also 
256MB ($24.99), 1GB ($59.99), and 2GB 
($99.99) versions available. 

As we've said, the JumpDrive would 
make a great gift wrapped up as-is, but 



Whichever way you decide to go, your 
thoughtfulness is sure to please. After 
all, people always enjoy being reminded 
that they are loved. 03 

by Joy Martin 
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Kids & Technology 

Specialty Keyboards For Kids 




hen buying a desktop computer, we put a lot of thought 
into key components, such as the number of gigabytes 
in the hard drive or the amount of memory in the 
graphics accelerator. 

One element that shouldn't be overlooked — but often 
is — is the keyboard. Most of us take the standard 
QWERTY keyboard for granted, but some computer 
users, such as young children or those with special phys- 
ical needs, can't. Imagine how intimidating the layout of the letter keys must be for 
kids who are mastering their ABCs. 




If you share a family computer with those 
who could benefit from using a specially 
designed keyboard, this month's "Kids & 
Technology" is a must-read. 

Learning The Keys 

Most keyboards made for kids differ 
from standard keyboards because of 
the appearance of their keys. For one 
thing, the keys on many of the models 
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A Mini Mouse For Kids 



Learning the QWERTY keyboard 
isn't the only lesson young kids 
need as they attempt to master a PC 
keyboard. Part and parcel of this 
process is learning to control a mouse. 
Just as small keys present problems 
for young children, a standard-size 
mouse can be problematic for young 
kids, whose small hands and undevel- 
oped motor skills inhibit fluid use. 
Chester Creek Technologies' optical 



are oversized — 1 square inch at the base 
(3/4 inch at the top), which gives kids a 
better feel for the keyboard and a 
greater chance of striking the intended 
letter. Second, the keys bear different 
colors, depending on the model of the 
keyboard. They may have black letters 
on yellow keys, providing greater visual 
contrasts for those with sight difficulties. 
Some keys might be grouped in colors, 
with vowels in one hue, consonants in 
another, numbers in a third, and so on. 

Such is the case with Chester Creek's 
KinderBoard ($79; www.chestercreek 
tech.com), geared for preschoolers. 
Vowel keys are purple, consonant keys 
are green, number keys are red, punctu- 
ation keys are yellow, and all other keys, 
such as the two SHIFT keys, and the 
ENTER and CTRL keys, as well as the 
spacebar, are blue. The function keys are 
smaller and oval, so kids can easily dis- 
tinguish these special keys. 

Although its bright colors give the Kin- 
derBoard a childish look, it allows for 
grown-up productivity, too. The USB 
ports allow you to connect a mouse, 
trackball, Web cam, or other peripheral. 
Plus, the keyboard has the same dimen- 
sions as a standard keyboard, 1.5 x 19 x 7 
inches (HxWxD), so kids can get used to 
the size of a "regulation" keyboard they'll 
use later. The only major component the 



Tiny Mouse ($13.95; www.chester 
creektech.com) is about half as big as 
a typical mouse. Its optical tracking, 
as opposed to the older ball tracking, 
allows for a smoother response to a 
child's movement. 

Tiny Mouse also features a left and 
right button click, with a blue and red 
dot, respectively, for kids who still 
confuse their left and their right; and 
a middle scroll wheel. • 



KinderBoard lacks is the numeric key- 
pad, which youngsters don't usually use 
anyway. (The numbers are still available 
across the top of the keyboard.) However, 
you can always buy a standalone numeric 
keyboard, such as Targus' Numeric Key- 
pad ($19.99; www.targus.com), that can 
be connected via a USB port. 

Help With Typing 

Chester Creek makes two keyboards 
that are a step up for elementary age 
kids, the Learning Board ($29) and the 
new LessonBoard ($29). Both feature 
color-coded keys, USB connectivity, and 
a full-sized numeric keypad. The Learn- 
ing Board is available in black or white, 
and the stylish LessonBoard is avail- 
able in black. 



The Learning Board's key 
configuration is similar to 
the KinderBoard's, with the 
exception that the function 
keys are shaped just like 
the other keys on the board. 
By color-coding groups of 
keys, such as vowels, conso- 
nants, punctuation marks, and 
numbers, The Learning Board 
teaches kids the purposes the 
keys serve on the keyboard 
and, in a subtle way, in reading 
and phonics. 



The LessonBoard, however, has color- 
coded keys for a different reason. These 
keys are divided into colors based on 
which finger should strike a key when 
typing. Thus, the LessonBoard serves as 
an excellent teaching tool for kids who 
are serious about learning how to type. 

Special Needs 

Computer users who could benefit from 
a high visual contrast on a keyboard and 
oversized keys will like Chester Creek's 
two VisionBoard models. The original 
Vision Board ($69) bears large-print letter 
and number keys and highly visible black- 
on-white lettering. These keys jump out 
to the user compared to standard key- 
boards, whose color combinations are far 
more subtle. Function keys and the nu- 
meric keypad are removed to allow more 
space for the alphanumeric keys. 

A Head Start 

As popular as notebooks are for college 
students and professionals, the PC is 
still a family mainstay and familiar 
fixture in preschools and elementary 
schools. The kid-friendly peripherals 
from Chester Creek will give your young- 
ster a head start in learning how to op- 
erate a computer. \H 

by Rachel Derowitsch 
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Get The Most 
From Your PDA 



D 







Surf The Internet 



Wireless Internet access is widely available at 
places you visit regularly. You'll often find free 
wireless Internet at hotels, airports, and coffee 
shops. If your PDA has built-in Wi-Fi connec- 
tivity, take advantage of wireless Internet on the 
go. With Wi-Fi, you can connect to a hotspot at 
Starbucks and check your email, catch up on 
the daily news, or read your favorite blogs. You 
can also look up directions to your next loca- 
tion, compare prices while shopping, or look 
for a gift for your spouse when you have a few 
spare moments. 



a 



Eliminate Extra Wires 



Keeping all of our devices connected, charged, 
and ready for use typically requires a special- 
ized cord for each device. These cords can be- 
come tangled and create a mess, especially 
when traveling. Eliminate some of those cords 
using Bluetooth wireless technology. With 
Bluetooth, you can wirelessly connect your 
PDA to your laptop for synchronization. You 
can also connect your PDA to headsets or GPS 
receivers that have built-in Bluetooth. 



Listen To Music 



If you're tired of toting multiple electronic de- 
vices, consider leaving your MP3 player at 
home. You won't have to go without the tunes, 
however. Most PDAs have a built-in MP3 player 
and an expansion card slot. Pop in a flash card 
full of tunes and you'll have music wherever you 
go, without the extra weight of an additional 
device. Many PDAs can also function as a 
portable photo viewer or video player. 



s 



Record Voice Notes 



Often, a thought pops into our heads that re- 
minds us to pick up potatoes from the grocery 
store, pay a bill, or make treats for Billy's class 
bake sale. These random thoughts usually hit 
when we are driving, have our hands full, or are 
otherwise unable to write a reminder. Using 
the voice recorder on your PDA, you can 
record voice notes to remind you of things to 
do or directions for getting to your next 
meeting. You may also use the voice recorder 
to keep records of meetings. For long meetings, 
make sure you have adequate storage; you may 
want to consider buying an extra flash memory 
card, such as the Kingston 1GB SD card ($22.98; 
www.kingston.com). 



s 



Find Your Way 



At some point in our lives, we've all taken a 
wrong turn, gotten lost, or didn't know how to 
get to our final destination. Next time, consult 
your PDA instead of stopping to ask for direc- 
tions or printing a map before leaving the house. 
With a GPS receiver and software for your PDA, 
you'll arrive at your destination by listening to 
turn-by-turn voice instructions that guide you 
along the way. Some PDAs, such as the HP iPAQ 
rx5915 Travel Companion ($599.99; www.hp 
.com), have integrated GPS. If your PDA doesn't 
have integrated GPS, consider an add-on GPS re- 
ceiver. ALK Technologies (www.alk.com) offers a 
number of GPS receivers and software with its 
CoPilot Live GPS Family. 




by Jennifer Johnson 
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Try a Web-Only Subscription 

Log on to PQoday.com, click Subscribe & Shop and then Subscribe Now, 
fill out the required information, and you are on your way* 

Questions? Call Us At (800)733-3809 

*Web-only subscriptions must be paid with order. 
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If you missed The Shins' 2001 debut, 
"Oh, Inverted World," or its excellent 
2003 follow-up, "Chutes Too Narrow," 
the band's perfectly matched contribu- 
tions ("Caring Is Creepy" and "New 
Slang") to the "Garden State" sound- 
track probably did you in. "Wincing 
The Night Away," the band's third ef- 
fort, has kept the mouths of indie rock 
fans everywhere watering with anticipa- 
tion for four, long years. Historically, 
The Shins have been about crafting 
clever, gorgeous, sweeping melodies, 
but the word is James Mercer and crew 
have a few tricks up their sleeves on 
"Wincing." Let the magic begin. 





"All Together Now" finds school children, 
along with Marshall Crenshaw, The Bang- 
les, and others taking on Beatles classics. 
Better, the CD is packaged with a cool 
hardcover book of poems, drawings, Beatle 
trivia, and more — a great introduction to 
John, Paul, George, and Ringo. 



►Available: Nov 
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Originally released in 1962, "Surfers' 
Choice" is the groundbreaking, seminal 
debut that made Dick Dale the "king of 
surf music." On "Surfers' Choice," Dale 
rifles off blistering, staccato notes on such 
classics as "Let's Go Trippin'," "Miserlou," 
and "Surf Beat." This expanded re-release 
contains six bonus tracks. 




If the wonderfully atmospheric "The 
Moonstation House Band" is your first 
encounter with David Vandervelde, 
you're in for a sweet treat. With help 
from ex-Wilco member Jay Bennett, 
Vandervelde has penned eight luscious 
gems David Bowie would be proud of. 



►Available: Jan 2 •Price: $18.98 




The current trend of aging artists recording 
songs from their past continues with the 
consistently great Carly Simon. On "Into 
White," she belts out "Oh! Susanna," "You 
Are My Sunshine," "Over The Rainbow," 
and more. Even ex-husband James Taylor 
and Simon's son and daughter lend vocals 
on "You Can Close Your Eyes." Nice. 
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$30.98 •RATING: PG-1 3 •AVAILABLE: NOW 



Monster movies have been around almost as long as movies themselves, 

Hand few monsters have enjoyed as much celebrity as King Kong. Peter 
Jackson ("The Lord Of The Rings" trilogy) was given the reins for this 
reincarnation of the classic giant ape meets girl saga, and again proves 
that he is a masterful filmmaker. The cast features some big names, in- 
cluding Oscar- winner Adrien Brody ("The Pianist," "The Village") in 
the lead role as Jack Driscoll. Naomi Watts ("The Ring Two," "21 
Grams") is Ann Darrow, the apple of Kong's eye. Jack Black ("Nacho 
Libre," "Anchorman") plays Carl Denham, the fame-hungry film di- 
rector. The first part of the film is a long stretch, but once the cast lands on Skull Island, the 
action picks up quickly. 



$29.98 • RATING: PG • AVAILABLE: NOW 



The first Ice Age film featured an excellent cast, awesome animation, 
and a great story. "Ice Age: The Meltdown," isn't quite as entertaining 
as the first film, but the cast and animation are still quite good. The ice 
age is ending fast, and the valley that the main characters call home is 
about to be flooded, so they begin their journey to safety. The original 
cast of Manny (Ray Romano: "Everybody Loves Raymond," "Welcome 
To Mooseport"), Sid (John Leguizamo: "Collateral Damage," Moulin 
Rouge"), and Diego (Denis Leary: "Rescue Me," "A Bug's Life") draws 
some good laughs, especially Sid. Ellie (Queen Latifah: "Beauty Shop," 
"Chicago") joins the crew as a mammoth who's convinced she's an 

opossum. She may be the last female mammoth alive, so Manny has to win her heart. Scrat, the 

loveable saber-toothed squirrel, also pops up occasionally, still in pursuit of the elusive acorn. 

"Ice Age: The Meltdown" doesn't quite have the fresh appeal of the original, but it's still a fun 

film for all ages. 





The KinQ And I (50th Anniversary Edition) 



$26.98 • RATING: G • AVAILABLE: NOW 



Rodgers and 
Hammerstein are 
famous for many 
great Broadway 
hits, but "The 
King And I" is the 
most luxurious of 
their productions 
to find its way 
onto the silver 
screen. The lead roll of King Mongkut of 
Siam is played by the classy and exotic Yul 
Brynner ("The Ten Commandments," 
"Anastasia," "The Magnificent Seven") 
with Deborah Kerr ("From Here To 
Eternity," "An Affair To Remember," 
"Julius Caesar") playing opposite him as 
Anna Leonowens, a tutor who comes to 
Siam to teach English to the King's many 
children. This film is memorable for its ex- 
travagant sets, wonderful music, and ultra, 
ultra, ultra-wide 2.55:1 aspect ratio. For 
the sake of comparison, a 16 x 9 HDTV 
has an aspect ratio of 1.78:1, so even if you 
have an HDTV, you'll still be watching 
this film in a letterboxed format. But the 
sweeping views of this aspect ratio capture 
every bit of the scene that the director 
wanted you to see, which adds to the rich- 
ness of the film. 



Nacho Libre Soecial Collector's Edit 
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Jack Black's sense of humor is not 
for everyone, and even Black's fans 
seem to be split as to whether 
"Nacho Libre" is hilarious or, well, 
just cheesy. The film's plot is un- 
usual, to say the least. Jack Black 
("King Kong," "Anchorman") plays 
the roll of Nacho, a cook for an or- 
phanage who desires the affections 



of newly-arrived nun Sister 
Encarnacion (played by Ana de la 
Reguera). Nacho also wants to buy 
better food for the kids at the or- 
phanage, so what better way to win 
the respect of both the good sister 
and the orphans than by donning 
sky-blue tights and wrestling for 
prize money? Of course, seeing Jack 




Black in such attire is not for the 
faint of heart, but at least his heart 
is in the right place in this film. 
The comedy in "Nacho Libre" will 
not strike a chord with everyone. 
It's definitely oddball humor. But 
if you like that sort of thing, or if 
you're a Black fan, this movie is at 
least worth a rental. 
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Star Trek: 
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Nintendo Wii, 

Nintendo 

GameCube 



Link's back, and wouldn't 
you know it? The oft-beset 
Hyrule is once again being 
consumed by a shadowy 
evil. This time, Link will 
need more than his trusty 
Master Sword, though. To 
battle baddies in the 
Twilight Realm, Link 
transforms into a wolf en- 
dowed with special beast 
abilities. Although 
Twilight Princess is out for 
both the Wii and the 
GameCube, only the Wii 
version supports the ges- 
ture-based control system. 





tft 



mazran 



immik 



"■'' ■ '■ 11 Imagine a world in which 
disease-spreading extra 
terrestrials beat the Nazis 
to the punch and took 
over Europe and Asia. 
PS3 By July 11, 1951, it's 

up to the Brits and the 
Americans to prevent the 
Chimera from achieving 
complete and utter world 
domination. That's the 
horrendous setting for the 
PS3's first killer app, 
Resistance: Fall Of Man. 
It's World War II meets 
Mars Attacks but with 
way-cooler weapons. 



•INSOMNIAC GAMES 
► WWW.INS0MNIACGAMES.COM 



CD 
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Xbox360,PC 



As Admiral and head of 
Starfleet Command, it's your 
job to defend the United 
Federation of Planets against 
the universe's less-than- 
friendly races. This space- 
combat game lets you take 
the helm of all three versions 
of the Starship Enterprise, as 
well as a multitude of other 
ships from the Original 
Series, Next Generation, 
Deep Space Nine, Voyager, 
and Enterprise TV shows. If 
you want to live long and 
prosper, you'd better ready 
your photon torpedoes. 
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What better gift for a devoted collector of The New Yorker than reclaimed storage space. She 
can donate all of her boxes of back issues once she opens this gift. It's a USB hard drive 
($299; www.thenewyorkerstore.com) with all 81 years of the magazine stored on it, encom- 
passing 1925 to 2006. After she plugs it into her com- ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

puter, she'll be able to read any issue she likes. Each page 
is scanned in a crisp format called DjVu, which is said to 
display faster and zoom in and out more clearly than 
PDF. Best of all, every twelve months she'll be able to 
buy the latest year's electronic issues and add them to her 
Complete New Yorker drive. (Is $299 too steep? The set 
is also available on DVD for $59.99.) Watch for many 
other publications to follow suit if this idea catches on. 




499 



Extreme sports don't have to be silent. That loud rock music soundtrack you might associate 
with snowboarding and BASE jumping are added later by sportscasters, mainly because the 
participants don't care to endanger their expensive iPods in the usual armband or belt holster. 

Belkin encourages the radical athlete in your life to bring 

P^S ^^ her iPod along, because now she can control it even when 

^J it's safely tucked in a pocket. The SportCommand 
ii ■ ($79.99; www.belkin.com) is a flexible, fabric-covered 

1 1 remote control that straps to an arm or leg with 

H*t Velcro. Being wireless, the SportCommand doesn't 
VI ■ have any cables to tangle. Even a snow skier 

PP wearing gloves could punch its big, clearly labeled 

buttons. It's tough and water-resistant, too. 



►PRICE: $59.90 



Tee times cost money and a commitment 
of hours, so rusty golfers know that the 
place to practice is anywhere off the links. 
This gift can help your dad improve his 
swing in his spare time without setting 
foot on the greens. Attach the Swing 
Detective ($59.90; www.swingdetective 
.net) to the shaft of his golf club. He'll 
see its LEDs glow as he swings, giving 
him immediate feedback on how squarely 
his club face approaches the tee. He 
doesn't even have to hit a ball to benefit 
from this golfing aid, making it some- 
thing he can use in the back yard or in 
his study. The Swing Detective comes 
with an instructional DVD to help him 
get started. Fore! 




. . & gifts 



on the lighter side of technology 



by Marty Sems 
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what they're 



by Kathryn Dolan 



Several of the women we interviewed this month want easy-to-use phones that 
work when they want to place calls. We also spoke to a recent college grad who 
was thrilled to have a phone with all the latest bells and whistles. 



Barb Smisek 



IHSim 



J 
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SELF-EMPLOYED GRAPHIC DESIGNER 



Barb is a busy associate pastor at a bustling Lincoln, Neb., 
church, and she says, "I'm afraid I'm rather boring; to me a 
phone is just a phone, a necessary evil." Needless to say, Barb 
won't be getting a new cell phone in 2007! 

Despite her slight aversion to the devices in general and those 
with the latest bells and whistles in particular, Barb admits there 
are a few reasons she likes her cell phone. She says, "I like my 
cell phone because it gives me a sense of security, and I really 
like knowing that I can get ahold of my children pretty much 
anytime, and they can get ahold of me, too." 

Additionally, Barb appreciates the ability to use the phone to 
talk when she's able and send or receive text messages when she's 
not. Another general feature of cell phones that Barb especially 
appreciates is the call history. She says, "I like it that it keeps 
track of who has called so I can find phone numbers more easily 
and then just hit send and call back." 





Lori, a graphic de- 
signer who lives in 
Texas, says, "I cur- 
rently own a mid- 
tier LG phone, and 
I hate it. I bought it 
for its speakerphone 
capabilities, thinking 
it would be safer to use 
while driving, but what a 
disappointment! The 
speaker is of such a low quality 
that I can hardly understand the 
caller, and it's intermittent in picking up my voice response." 

When she finds a new phone, she says it also has to be stur- 
dily constructed. Lori says, "My phone's made of a really cheap 
plastic, and every time I drop it (and I do drop it often), it flies 
into a million pieces — luckily, I've been able to reassemble it." 

Lori is definitely planning to buy a new phone this year, and 
she says, "I've been really impressed with the Motorola phones, 
and everyone I know who owns one raves about them. My only 
concern is that the phones keep getting smaller, and I need 
something of average size. As it is, it's hard to find the phone 
when it's buried in the bottom of my purse! I also like the flip- 
style phones which extend the size when you're using it." 
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Are you planning to buy a PlOW CGll 
pnOriG this year? If so, what features are 
you looking for? If not What dO yOU 
IlkO mOST about your current phone? 



Amy Jackson 
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Amy just graduated from TCU with a degree in fashion mer- 
chandising, and she needs a phone that'll meet the challenges 
and demands of her life. She was exuberant about the 
BlackBerry Pearl she just bought. Amy liked her previous phone, 
a RAZR, but she'd had it for a while and says, "I wanted a 
phone that would do more than make a phone call, text, and 
take pictures." 

The Pearl most definitely does more. Amy says, "I researched 
a lot of phones online and came across the BlackBerry Pearl. I 
wanted my phone to have a camera; connect to the Internet; 
play videos, MP3s, and music ringtones; and have plenty of 
other cool features I could learn to play with later." 

In addition to all of that, Amy noted, the Pearl is smaller and 
thinner than her previous phone. "The only drawback," she says, 
"is that it isn't a flip-phone so I'm constantly worried about the 
screen getting scratched or damaged. I love everything about this 
phone, and I learn something new with it every day. I love that 
it's so easy to get online and check my email, facebook, and 
MySpace; it's just like being at home!" 




EEM 




At the moment, 
Colleen's a little annoyed 
because her cell phone service 
provider notified her that it was 

phasing out support for her Nokia analog phone, so if she 
wanted to continue using it, she could, but it would cost more 
per month. So, without intending to be, Colleen found herself 
in the market for a new cell phone this year. She hasn't had 
much time to research phones, yet, so she's not sure what phone 
or plan she'll be getting. 

Colleen, her husband Tom, and their two children (Liam and 
Kelly, both of whom have autism) live just outside Chicago, 
near where Colleen grew up. She says her cell phone needs are 
pretty simple: She wants a phone that works when she's ready to 
use it. She recently went back to work part time, so when her 
children's teachers need to reach her, she absolutely has to have 
a reliable phone. 

Ideally, she'd like something simple to use that's inexpensive 
to maintain. She's not looking for a phone to double as a digital 
camera, music player, or computer; she just wants a phone on 
which to make infrequent calls. 
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If you're stumped for gift ideas this Valentine's Day, 
evaluate how you really feel about your honey and 
use our gift guide to choose something based on 
the spectrum of ooey-gooey Valentine-y feelings. 
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Made for 

iPod 



small in size and big in sound, all Home systems reinvent 
your iPod experience, compact yet sleek, powerful yet 
astonishingly clear, each iHome system features the crystalline 
sound of Reson8™ Speakers, a charging dock fit for all 
docking iPods (including nano), and an individualized design 
to suit your life-sound-style, at home or on the go. 

iH5. clock radio companion with Wake to iPod/Sleep to iPod 
functionality, moonlights as clever home stereo. iH36. easy- 
install, space-saver solution to sneak under your kitchen or 
workshop cabinetry, remote control for those butter-burning, 
phone-ringing moments, sound good? visit ihomeaudio.com 
for more info. 



Available at: 

Braokstone ■ :v.l = I U--< LINENS-n-THINGS ©TARGET 



Home 

www.ihomeaudio.com 



iHome, Live. Lite. Loud, ResonS are trademarks of SDI Technologies, Inc. iPod is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc., registered in the U.S. and other countries. © 2006 SDI Technologies, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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The perfecf blend of fashion and function. 



L white Monato - AEWCM6J 



The new Monaco notebook bag from Mobile Edge is the perfect blend of contemporary styling and real -world 
functionality. 

The elegant quilted MicroFiber exterior and rich poly-suede interior give the Monaco the look and feel of a designer 
handbag. This designer styling is combined with a functional interior layout that features individual sections for files, 
accessories, cables, magazines plus a separate padded computer compartment to securely cradle your notebook., 

The Monaco also features our exclusive Wireless Security Shield™ pocket that will insulate your cell phone or PDA from malicious hackers,, viruses and spam. A 
coordinated detachable exterior cell phone pouch provides quick access to your phone, Finally, you'll find a handy removable matching wallet, just the right size for your personal items. 



[ Black& Pink flonoto-flEWCAX] 




Dedicated Computer 
Compartment 



Buttery-soft Poly- Suede 
Interior with Multiple Pockets 



Matching Detachable 
Cell Phone Pocket 



Matching Removable 
Cosmetics Wallet 



Laptop Backpacks / Briefcases / 
Messenger Bags / Tores 

MOBILE EDGE 

Bring It On 

wwwjTTObileedge.com 

©2006 Mobile Edge, Inc. AH -trademarks and registered trademarks are 
the property of their respective owners. All rights reserved, 



